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For the National Era. 
ELEANOR SOUTHMAYD'S WARDSHIP, 


BY MARTHA RUSSBLL. 


Boston, December 16, 1850. 

“If my wise brother will just lower his angle 
of vision to the level of common people, he will 
find the treasures he is seeking at his feet, pos- 
sibly, with the breath of life crushed out of 
them,” said Rebecca Summerfield, laying her 
hand on the arm of a gentleman, who stood 
amid the crowd on the platform, in the Boston 
and Worcester railway station, intently watch- 
ing the passengers as they stepped out of the 
cars. 

He turned and greeted her warmly, then ex- 
tended his hand to me, as Rebecca said, “ Miss 
Southmayd, allow me to introduce your guar- 
dian. You see he is quite a terrible-looking 
personage, old and ugly, and every way detest- 
able—a very Bluebeard. You will be planning 
an escape in a fortnight, and I shall be the 
confidant. Won’t that be delightful?” 

“ Ah, that unruly tongue!” he said, color- 
ing slightly, as I thought. “T dare say 
Miss Southmayd has learned to estimate its 
qualities correctly by this time.” Then, wel- 
coming me in a few brief words, he added, 
“Rebecca, you will lead the way to the ‘ladies’ 
room,’ while I look after your baggage.” 

It was the old tone, “ You will do thus and 
s0, Eleanor,” which I remembered so well— 
clear, calm, and sweet—the very tone of one 
“having authority;” and the same features, 
graced and ennobled by the thoughtful dignity 
of manhood. 

“See,” said Rebecea, laughing, as she began 
elbowing her way to the saloon, “ what a re- 


. ward one gets for his friendly offices. But it 


is the fate of this generation to entertain an- 
gels unawares, as I often tell Fred.!” 

We were warmly welcomed by Miss Sum- 
merfield, who looks scarcely older than she 
did when I first saw her; and a stout, broad- 


chested old man, whom they introduced as Mr. 
Bigelow, an old friend. This person is a dis- 
tant connection, I believe, and has boarded 
with them for some years. They are expect- 
ing the younger brother, William, who is study- 
ing Theology at Andover, home soon ; and he 
will make the family circle complete. Shall I 
feel at home here, or be “ among them, but not 
ofthem?” We shall see. 

25th.—As I passed through the halla few mo- 
ments since, I heard Rebecca Summerfield say, 
in reply to some one, for the parlor is full of 
guests to-night— 

“Miss Southmayd—yes, she is rich—quite an 
heiress. Dear me, I am sure I don’t want any- 
body to die on purpose, but if somebody wou 
be moved to remember me by the:bequest of a 
couple of hundred thousands, I should esteem 
it a great favor.” 

Rich! yes, I am rich, I suppose, and young ; 
yet I would give half the allotted years of my 
ife, even if it extend to threescore and ten, 
and all my wealth, for a brother or a sister, 
some one who would bear with me and love me 
in spite of my faults and follies, some wise 
friend who would say— 

“See, 1 know you are weak and wicked; I 
have lived through all this; but, for the sake of 
One, who was patient with me at that time, I 
will be patient with you.” 

These people can never do this for me. We 


have nothing in common. Each day I feel this y 


more and more; while in the midst of their qui- 
et, beautiful, domestic life—and it is, indeed, 
very beautiful—tI feel more restless, dissatisfied, 
and homeless. What can my guardian, with his 
cold, calm temperament, his lofty scorn of all 
that is weak and mean (and I am mean, I am 
afraid, sometimes, though I never admitted the 
suspicion until since I came. here,) know of a 
nature like mine? » Or his sister Susan, with 
her simple, unswerving faith, which has met no 
severer test, in her whole life, I'll wager, than 
abad baking of bread or an untidy servant? 
These people have none of Aunt Huldah’s 
“knot grass” to contend with—they never had; 
then, how can they help me? 

Miss Summerfield is kind—it is not in her na- 
ture to be otherwise; and Mr. Summerfield 
treats me with that unvarying politeness, which, 
in good society, so often marks complete indiffer- 
ence. I would much rather he hated me. I 
suppose he thinks me an ignorant, self-willed 
fool. Well, let him—why should I care? 

With Rebecea and Mr. Bigelow I am more 
athome. They are of the earth, earthy, and 
do not chill me with their perfections. Indeed, 
Mr. Bigelow is made a? of sharp prejudices 
and whims, with a good substratum of com- 
mon sense. He dislikes all innovations, and 
looks upon me as an intruder here; moreover, 
he does not hesitate to tell me that he “don’t 
like me at all; he never knew an only child 
who was worth its salt,” &c.; but I like him, 
and mean that he shall take back his words. 

¢ looks upon the Summerfields as a set of 
children, incapable of taking care of them- 
selves, who would soon go to ruin if he were 
hot here to play the of a° Providence for 
them; but is in reality as much governed by 
them as a little child. 

He frets, and fumes, and sometimes swears, 
at their “new-fangled” notions; and the dis- 
cussions which arise almost daily between 

€m amuse me very much. 

Rebecca, his favorite, whose brain is teeming 
With all sorts of schemes for the renovation of 
the world, is always stumbling upon some one: 
vho requires,“ aid and comfort” in some way ; 
and her last case is a family of Irish, She 
brought the subject up this morning at the 
breakfast-table, and the best method of aiding 
them was warmly discussed. : 

The old man eut his steak-in silence for a 
vhile, occasionally making a horrible grimace 
at some of their Suggestions, until he suddenly 
threw down his knife and fork, and broke out 


‘ “Pray, don’t make fools of yourselves, chil- 
ten! Give these people bread, in Heaven's 
name, but don’t talk of ‘elevating their mental 
rary moral condition’—pretty phrases enough, 
_ the millennium is a great ways off yet. 
ou will have a plenty of time to find the bot 
‘om of your ona 


“But think of the i 
these children are living— 
v4, aid may Bene a 
ted And if they were better trained and educa- 
lean Susan, but the old man interrupted 





mie , 8 he hurried my guardian 






ets before that day arrives. | ™ 
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hand, and an honest, reverent heart; now,” 
and he slowly ran his eye over the young man’s 
slender, elegant figure, “we have a spindle- 
shanked fellow, with a smattering of all sorts of 
book knowledge in his head, but not.a single 
practical idea; a conceited, proud heart; a 
coxcomb, with Absalom’s locks, whose gods 
are patent leather and Macassar oil.” 

“ Rebecca! Rebecca!” cried the young man, 
laughing, “has your genius ever discovered a 
remedy for hydrophobia? He is mad, that’s 
certain.” 

With a significant glance at her brother, 
Rebecca said, very seriously— 

“TI quite agree with you, Mr. Bigelow. I 
have no faith in this McCarty, or his wife. I 
don’t believe Fred. or Susan can make them 
any better; nobody, save our Lord, can; but 
then, this merry Christmas, when everybody 
is having such a nice time, I can’t help think- 
ing of those miserable little children. Neither 
could you, I know, if you had seen how ragged 
and destitute they are in this bitter cold weath- 
er; ugh! don’t you feel the wind from that 
door, Mr. Big ~ And I feel sure that you 
will agree with me in wishing that they may 
grow up with honest, industrious habits.’ 

“T have no inherent love or admiration of 
thieves or vagabonds,” returned he, dryly. 

“Then they must be withdrawn as much as 

sible from their brutish parents, with whom 

onesty and industry are unknown. Is it not 
80?’ 

The old gentleman was silent a second, be- 
fore he said, hastily, “ Well, teach them what 
you will, only don’t expect that education can 
change their nature, or save their souls alive. 
These schemes of reform, about which you 
prate so much, are little better than downright 
rebellion against the laws of God. These in- 
equalities of condition are of His making—to 
one he giveth wealth, and to another poverty— 
so it has been from the beginning. But you 
think to be wiser than your Maker. So did 
Satan; but, remember, pride and self-conceit 
cast him out of heaven.” 

The old gentleman was very much in earnest, 
one could see that, by the way in which he 
shoved his chair back from the table. 

Mr. Summerfield very deliberately passed his 
cup for more coffee, as he said— 

“ Yes, but sometimes these inequalities are 
of man’s making. I think, from what you was 
telling me yesterday, that God did not give old 
Mr. G. the greater share of his vast wealth.” 

“ No, the thieving old rascal. He cheated 
it out of his partner’s estate, and then turned 
the widow and her child into the street. Poor 
Mary Collis!'the devil take me if I don’t feel 
tempted to choke him every time I meet him 
on the street!” growled the old man. 

“The little boy, James Drummond, in whom 
the girls here take such an interest, is this same 
Mf. Collis’s grandson. I sujpose you think it 
is God’s will that he should out a life in 
sickness and poverty, while this Mr. G. enjoys 
his grandfather’s estate?” 

“No, by Jupiter! I said no such thing, 
and I wonder you are not ashamed to suppose 
such a thing, Fred. Summerfield,” said Mr. 
Bi gelow, reproachfully. 

* Why, you objected to all our plans to aid 
him.” 


“So I did, because they were rank non- 
sense. To make him an artist! We have 
enough of such trash already. If you had 
talked of giving him some useful trade—a tai- 
lor’s, for instance—I would not have said a 
word. A tailor is always sure of his bread, at 
least, for our New England climate is not quite 
that of Paradise; and you will hardly be able 
to reform that, though I should not wonder if 
some pack of fools attempt it. Besides, how 
was I to know the lad was Collis’s grandson ? 
This is the first word I have heard about it. Do 
ou take me for a prophet?” 

“Not quite, unless it be of the tribe of Balaam, 
the son of Beor. You know you are a little bit 
willful, sometimes, dear Uncle John,” said Re- 
becca, laughing. 

“ And, like him, am reproved by an——ass. 
The similitude holds good. Eh, Hagar!” he 
replied, with a grin. 

“ But the ass saw the angel before his mas- 
ter, you know; he had to wait until his vision 
was miraculously quickened, jest as yours must 
be, to see why my little Jim Drummond cannot 
be a tailor, or anything but what God designed 
him to be, an artist, when he gifted him with 
such a passionate love for painting. Besides, 
Unele John,” (the old man likes that title from 
her lips,) and she went round to where he was 
seated by the fire, and, placing herself on a stool 
by his side, took his broad hand in hers, “the 
boy has no genius for needle and thread. Would 
you pin him downto a shop-board all his days? 
you who were so angry that day, when Miss 
Anna Lewis showed us her specimens, butter- 
flies, moths, and all sorts of insects, that you 
very benevolently wished she might be impaled 
once herself, just to see how pleasant it was, 
adding, that God made them to live after the 
law of their being, in the free.air, and not to be 
spitted for any old maid’s pleasure. And now 
you would spit dear little Jim with a tailor’s 
ba % i ; 

“Tt’s a great pity some people have a ge- 
nius for holding there tongues. Why could not 
you tell me who the boy was?” 

“Because we did not know ourselves until a 
day or two since; neither he nor his mother are 
apt to ae much of themselves ; besides, we 
did not 
to you” said Susan, quietly. . 

‘Subject of interest! Here, I’ve hunted and 
hunted for this boy’s mother for years, or rather 
I did hunt some years ago, until I gave up in 


despair, supposing her to be dead! Subject of 
interest! Why this boy's grandfather, James 


Collis, was the best friend I ever had in my life. 
When I was poor and friendless, he took me in 
helped me; all I have I owe to him. He died 
while I was in South America; and when I 
came home, old G. was in ion of all the 
rty,and the widow and daughter not to be 
found.” Men said I.was rich. 1. would-have 
given half my fortune to have found them; and 
now—you have made an inequality between us 
with a vengeance, cen ae Penge -the old gen- 
tleman’s voice trembled and his eyes grew misty 
with tears as he arose and walked the roo 
with hasty strides —“ you have cheated me. 
Here you have been contriving to help this boy— 
saving in this thing, and denying yourselves 
aa all to pay the debt. whi justly owe, 
e I, like an old’ fool, sat in my warm ken- 
nel and growled. But come, Fred. merfield, 
I must see these at once, Heavens, 


it, and more. before favs done with 
them, for these people invariably have at many 
Hh | w many!” eried Re- 
- “Read ‘ar 1?” ‘the ‘on 


doorway, .. TE 10 ah git 













‘ s ‘hee Apa .* 


. “Now, my young revolutionist,” said the 


now as it could bea subject of interest | ,, 


™ | and that thou wert worthier to live. 


seek my life, young man?” ; 
| #9" me, nothing,” answered Paul, looking 
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LEONARD WRAY.,° 


A ROMANCE OF MODERN HISTORY. 


By the author of “ The Chronicles of the Bastile,” “ The Em- 
bassy,” “ The Yule Log,” “ Philip of Lasetia,” §e. 
CHAP. XXX. : 
The Mission of the Black Ballards. 

The Prince was still musing upon the proph- 
ecy that had fallen from Madame Trompette, 
when the officer-in-waiting entered, and placed 
a note in his hand. The Prince opened and 
Tead it. The contents were extremely brief; 
nothing but the words “Secret Service,” coun- 
tersigned by himself. 

“ Admit him,” he said. 

The officer withdrew, and the Commissary of 
Police was presently introduced. 

“Well!” ejaculated the Prince. 

“Highness,” replied the Commissary, “a 
suicide has taken place in my quarter this 
morning, under very strange circumstances. 
The artist Roussillon has shot himself.” 


The countenance of the Prince slightly 
changed. 

“He left a letter for a young man named 
“Paul,” continued the Commissary, “in which 
was one addressed to your Highness, and which 
this young man was himself to place in your 
Highness’s hands. I thought it my duty to con- 
duct him. He is in the ante-chamber.” 

The Prince rang a hand-bell, and instructed 
the officer-in-waiting to call in Paul. 

“This loaded pistol, Highness, labeled as 
you perceive,” resumed the Commissary, “ was 
found on his table. He shot himself with its 
fellow.” 

The Prince took the pistol, looked at it, and 
laid it upon the mantel-shelf. At this moment, 
Paul was ushered in. 

“You have a letter for me, young man,” 
said the Prince, addressing him. 

Paul bowed, but answered not a word. He 
looked aside, however, at the Commissary. 

“ Leave us,” said the Prince to this function- 
ary, who at once retired. 


Prince; “what is your message to me from 
your late chief?” 

Paul took out the letter, and handed it to the 
Prince. It was thus couched: 


“The hand that traces these lines, Citizen, 
will be stiffened in death when they meet thy 
eyes. I intrust them to be delivered to thee by 
one to whom I bequeath all my worldly goods, 
and whose future I leave thee to take care of. 
Thou wert doomed to fall, by his hand or mine. 
Our oath—thou knowest it—bound us not to 
spare him who should betray the Republic. 
The lot fell upon me. Had I acted whilst yet 
under the influence of the madness that seized 
me when I found my mission was to kill, thou 
would’st now have been even asI am. But, 
though my courage failed me not, I delayed the 
act, to reason upon its consequences. For 
three days and nights I have arongled to per- 
suade myself that my country would benefit by 
thy death. J have only arrived at the convic- 
tion that I should remove one despot, to make 
way for another; perhaps for many. Better 
thou than any one else. Thou hast not only a 
name, but a destiny. It is for thee to raise the 
one to the height of the other. 

“Twas to kill thee. I confess it, the mis- 
sion gratified me at the time. J will tell thee 
why. Thou had’st failed in thy promises to me. 
We bargained. Thou had’st my secret ; I pos- 
sessed thine. I helped thee to power, that I too 
might rule, though under thee, and for the con- 
solidation of the Republic. I sought thee to 
claim the fulfilment of our contract; but Citi- 
zen Roussillon was refused admittance to the 
august presence of the Prince President. Dost 
thou wonder I should brood over the slight in 
secret, until my blood boiled for revenge? It 
was so, and fate at length appeared to open 
the way. Yet, why should I shrink now from 
confessing that I did not contemplate slaying 
thee myself. In our clubs, we have no lack of 
instruments ready to commit political assassin- 
ations, and to one of these 1 looked. It was 
ordered otherwise. I was to become an assas- 
sin. 
“ And now my desire for revenge vanished. 
For the first time in my life, I felt that to slay 
a@ man in cold blood was to commit a huge 
crime. A Strange feeling to one like me; I 
who have fought behind the barricades, and 
killed many men. Yet, so it was. I came then 
to reason on the nature of a human life : what it 
is? whence it came? whither it goes? I seem- 
ed to hold a mysterious communion with the 
spirits of the unseen world. I learnt from them 
that a life is sacred, and not man’s to take. I 
sought counsel of them, but when I fancied 
they were about to point out the way that I 
should go, everything again became confusion 
and darkness. Still, this mystery of a human 
life hgunted me, and I could not reason my- 
self into any other belief than that I must hold 
my hand from thine. Once this resolution 
come to, I again had visions, in which I saw 
myself floating in space, a spirit amongst many 


n. 
“But my oath! My vow of fidelity to the 
Republic! Thou wilt understand my position ; 
thou wilt comprehend the contention that arose 
in my breast. I am no traitor. I could not 
betray my comrades. Iam no coward, yet 
could I not take thy life and fulfill my oath. 
What alternative remained? Thou divinest it. 
“Then thy letter came. The letter—which 
I return, lest other eyes should see it—calling 
me to the high office which thou thinkest I am 
suited to fill. It bowed me down with shame, 
for it proved that I had wronged thy seniments, 
whilst it explained wherefore thou had’st not 
communicated with me, and wherefore thou 
had’st refused to see me. Thy generosity van- 
nished whilst it humiliated me. I felt that 
ou wert greater, more magnanimous, than I, 


“In taking my own life, I save my.country. 
I must either kill myself or thee. I can better 
be spared than thou. Would that I could be- 
lieve thee republican at heart, as thou art in 
ch, sometimes. But it is not so, and the 
Hepublic is dying fast, though newly-born. I 
fear me thou art indeed right, and that repub- 
licanism is not for our time. Fulfil thy destiny, 
then, whatever it be. I take my leave of thee 
and of the world, with a heart at profound 
with all mankind. A last request I make. 
our comrades. If to punish, 
let justice fall lightly on them. Adieu! I ask 
not thy pardon. I have a aa ht to 
claim it, and I know thou v 
Adieu, again, for the last time. My sand has 
run out. RovssiLoy, 
Paul watched the Prince as he read the let- 
ter, and observed the ce eb re stole over his 
countenance. It presently, however, . 
med its habitual passive expression, A fold- 
ing up the letter with its enclosure, he put it 
on the mantel-shelf by the side of the pistol. 
stondfeatly cold eyes on Paul, he gazed at him 
ily for 


several mini without break- 
silence. 


4 


At length he said, in a calm, low 


“What had I done to thee, that thou should’st 


crime, and I bless him for it.” 








t grant it ly: | North 





: “I 

“ How?” ejaculated the other. “The proof: 
is in favor of the contrary presumption.” 
- “Twill not argue the point,” retorted Paul. 


“Tam a republican, Prince, but no a | 
I took alah preen erereusery thers 


bound to abide the consequences. My 
was sus 2 
having done, I have been absolved from my 
oath. I am no longer a member of the society 
thou knowest of.”’ 


“And had the lot of the black ball fallen to 


thee?” inquired the Prince. 


“How knowest thow it was so decided?” } 


asked the young man, quickly. “We have 
spies amongst us.” . 

The Prince smiledios though pleased that 
Paul should learn that 
means of acquiring inf on. 

“ Answer my question first,” retorted he. 

“T would have bade adieu to life, as Roussil- 
lon has done,” was the 

“Hum! And thy be 
other. ; 


aghast, gazing at his interlocutor with thute 
amazement. aS . I 4 

“ Hadst thou no thought for her ?” ‘resumed 
the Prince. 

“Tt is a cruel question, Prince,” responded 
Paul, presently, in a voice half choked by a 
rising sob. “Since thou knowest all, spare 
me, spare me, I beseech thee.” And, unable 
to restrain his emotion, he burst into tears. 

“Paul Duvergier,” said the Prince to him, 
presently, “I know all, as thou sayest. How 
I have acquired this knowledge, matters not to 
thee. As a member of the confraternity to 
which we both belonged, I have much sympa- 
thy for thee. I appreciate thy conduct, and re- 
spect thy sincerity, Thou art well out of a 

eat trial and a great danger. But I advise 
thee to leave politics alone for the future, or 
harm may come of it. Thou art free to leave, 
and hast nothing to fear from me. Before thou 
leavest, however, tell me whether there is any 
favor thou would’st ask. 

The young man looked at the speaker for a 
moment, an then, advancing a step or two, 
bowed his head humbly, saying, “ Your gra- 
cious pardon, Prince, your forgiveness.” 

“There is my hand,” responded the Prince, 
“but I have nothing to forgive thee. Again, 
I would ask, whether thou seekest any favor at 
my hands ?” 

“None, none, Prince,” replied Paul. “I am 
young and vigorous, and have a trade. I can 
work, and I will do so. Honest bread is an 
artisan’s worthiest patrimony.” 

*But in times of civil commotion, bear in 
mind that the artisan is the first to suffer,” re- 
marked the Prince. “Without civil order, com- 
merce and trade cannot flourish; capital is 
withdrawn from public enterprises, and a gen- 
eral depression ensues. This is a lesson our 
Parisian revolutionists have yet to learn, but 
which I hope thou wilt do thy part to teach 
them. Return to thy work, to thy home, to 
thy betrothed; and remember, in the Prince 
President thou shalt ever find a friend.” 

Paul advanced, and taking the Prince’s prof- 
fered hand, carried it respectfully to his lips, 
saying, n . 

“ Prince, accept my gratitude; and believe 
me when I say that the lesson you have taught 
me shall not be cast away.” 

As soon as Paul was gone, the Prince sum- 
moned the Commissary. 

“You have placed the seals on the effects of 
the artist, Roussillon?” he observed. 

The Commissary bowed, answering in the 
affirmative. 

“You will repair to the premises,” resumed 
the Princeytaking out a paper from a secret 
drawer in his secretaire, “as soon as you re- 
turn, You will take with you twenty men. 
Here is a plan of the workshops, and of all the 
rooms. The square places marked in red are 
secret closets, directions for opening which you 
will find indicated in the margin. I do not an- 
ticipate any resistance. Should any be made, 
you will remonstrate. If this have no effect, 
you will arrest the parties. You will make an 
accurate inventory of everything you find. You 
will caution your men to express no surprise if 
they come across a store of gunpowder and an 
arsenal of small arms. Further, you will take 
care to inform the parties on the premises, that 
no harm is intended or will come to them, if 
they quit them at once. You will do all this 
as quietly, but as promptly as is practicable, and 
apprize me of the result without delay.” 

The Commissary waited a moment, to see 
whether the Prince had any further instructions 
to give him, and, finding that he remained si- 
lent, departed on his errand. 


“Tis better so,” mused the Prince, “ though 
sad so noble a mind should thus wreck itself. 
Had he lived, he would have been an object of 
scorn amongst his brethren, and of suspicion 
amongst his new friends. It was his destiny! 
That sums up all. What mine will be, I feel; 
and, until I have accomplished it, I am fearless 
of assassins. But we must leave as little as 
possible to fate; wherefore, promptitude and 
secrecy of action are now imperative duties, 
We will first break up these secret associations 
quietly. We can deal with their leaders after- 
wards. A danger known is a danger guarded 
against.” ; 

Seating himself in a chair in front of the fire, 
he lighted a cigar, and gave himself up to the 
ambitious thoughts which crowded on his mind ; 
his eyes meanwhile steadily fixed upon the 
classical features ofthe modern Augustus, which, 
now enwreathed in pale, blue vapor, seemed to 
smile down upon him, as from amidst the 
clouds of the eternal sphere. 





THE NORTHWEST PASSAGE. 


In the midst of the all-engrossing topics which 
have occupied the time of the British House of 
Commons lately, the justice of rewarding Capt. 
McClure for his discovery of a Northwest pas- 
sage, formed the subject of a short discussion. 
The readers of the Globe will readily call to mind 
the facts connected with this case. Capt. Mc- 
Clure, in command of the Investigator, left Eng- 
land in anger with Capt. Collinson, of the En- 
terprise, in January, 1850, with the special de- 
sign of searching for Sir John Franklin. When 
off Cape Horn, the two ships parted company, 
the Investigator pursuing her course, and in 
due time entering Behring’s Straits. After en- 
countering many difficulties, he at length pass- 
ed up Prince of Wales Strait, and finally, by 
means of a sledge, reached Banks’ Land, a short 
distance south of Melville Island, discovered 
long before by Parry, and visited by many wor- 
thy successors, from the east. He was thus the 
first to gr the entire length of the continent, 
although, it is to be regretted that the Investi- 
gator had to be left behind in Mercy Bay, where 
she still lies, if not long ago ground to powder 
by the “icy fingers” of the North. Although 
failing in the special object he had in view, and 
even although, for all practical purposes, the 

west passage might as well be am 
the things yet hid from man, still Capt. Mc- 
Clure is well entitled to reward. Had he per- 
formed the same gallant exploit between 1745 
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RAIN AT NIGHT, 
L 
After the fiery sun all day 
Has showered his shafts on earth, 
Till the weary zephyrs have ceased to play, 
And the birds have hushed their mirth ; 
\ And the flowers and the grain have drooping lain, 
| And the grass in the meads is dry, Precip 
| While the farmer in vain has prayed for rain, 
Looking anxiously at the sky : 
| How welcome then are the gathering clouds, 
| As the red sun sinks from sight, 
| While the thunder’s voice bids all rejoice, 
* Ashe prophecies rain at night! 


Il. 
Fantastic forms do the clouds assume, 
Up o’er the horizon’s rim— 
_ Dragons, and direful shapes of gloom, 
O'er the dim woods crawling grim ; 
~ Now lit, each one, by the sunken sun, 
And now by the lightning’s gleam ; 
Now sullen and dun, when the light is gone, 
Like forms in a fearful dream. 
" No portents they of a terrible doom, 
“Phe spirit to trouble and fright: 
are looming tliere, in the dusky air, 
The heralds of rain at night. 


Il. 

The twilight comes, with a cool, moist breath, 
And the clouds, like wild fowls, fly ; 

And the trees, awaked from their dream of death, 
Their long arms toss on high. 

The lightning plays, with its fitful rays, 
Along the horizon’s wall ; 

And its vivid blaze each bird affrays, 
And they homewards hasten all. 

From the river’s marge loud notes are heard, 
In a song of vague delight; 

And the tree-toad’s croak, from the leafy oak, 
Saying, “ There will be rain to-night!” 


Iv. 

The untiring bees to their hives have flown. 
And the swallows skim low around; 

The wind springs up with a jubilant tone, 
And the small fruit falls to ground. 

Like a thing of fear does the dust appear, 
Whirled up from the parched street ; 

And the bells ring clear, now far, now near, 
With a varying tune, though sweet. 

At length, at length has the prayer been heard 
By the Sire of life and light: 

By many a sign, we ean now divine 
That there will be rain at night. 


Vv. 
Athwart the skies, with their inky dyes, 
The clouds like a pall are spread, 
But a pall that wrings from the heart no sighs, 
No thought of the lonely dead ; 
For the rain oncé more will their bloom restore 
To the fields and the withering bowers; 
From its copious store, fresh life will pour 
On the grain, and the grass, and the flowers. 
See! a few large drops do the flood prelude, 
And now it comes down with might— 
With might and with main comes down the rain, 
The thrice-welcome rain at night. 


VI. 

But sofler now, with a tinkling sound, 
Is its fall among the trees; 

And the farmer is lulled into sleep profound, 
And a vision of plenty sees. 

He dreams of his wheat, and his clover sweet, , 
And his dream will all come true: 

For, with moistened feet, in the morn he’ll see’t, 
As he paces his green fields through. 

And the rain still pours, while the farmer sleeps, 
But the poet, a Wakeful wight, 

From his casement dark, looks out to hark 
To the music of rain at night. 


Vil. 

For it has strange charms to his eager ear, 
As over the roof it comes; 

And an army’s tramp he seems to hear, 
With a sound of muffled drums. 

In fancy soon, the eymbal’s tune, 
Clashing a silvery sound, 

Beneath the moon, in a night of June, 
While the rustic dance goes round, 

He hears: in its clink on the window-pane, 
And the warlike dreams take flight; 

And he thinks of peace, and his land’s inerease, 
And he blesses the rain at night. 


Vill. 
He thinks of the roses, sweet and fair, 
That swell in the night and rain ; 


And the myriad flowers, that, everywhere, 
New beauty and life wiil gain : 

And the golden bees he thinks he sees, 
Humming around their bells, 

While the merry breeze, in the freshened trees, 
With a song of triumph swells: 

“From the starless darkness beauty springs, 
And tears precede delight ;” 

And he muses long, and weaves a song 
To the rhythm of rain at night. 


IX. 
In his brain ‘tis dancing, like the rain 
On the roof, and against the glass ; 
And its rhyme he modulates to the strain 
Of the drops on the leaves and grass. 
He’s a fitful wight, and a friend of Night, 
And her moods are all dear to him, 
Whether she’s bright with her starry light, 
Or her face with tears is dim. 
The flowery odors make him glad, 
From the gardens out of sight; 
And his thoughts then gush, like notes of thrush, 
As he sings of the rain at night. 


» # 

And he sees, in his fancy clear and deep, 
How the rain-drops seek the seas, 

To mix with the brine that laves the steep, 
Black banks of the Hebrides, 

Or the waters fair, that murmur where 
The Summer Islands lie, 

And the brown maids, bare, let float their hair, 
*Neath a blue and smiling sky. 

And he thinks of the mystic range and change 
Of the seasons, and dark and light; 

And of Him who sends to his foes and friends 
The joy of the rain at night. 


XL 
Oh! a blessed thing is the rain at night, 
In the May-time of the year! 
It spreads, like an angel unseen, delight, 
And filleth man’s heart with cheer. 
Golden its showers; benign are its powers; 
And beauty its offspring fair: 
It feedeth the flowers for June’s green bowers, 
And cheats weary souls of care! 
Life and health-bringer, O rain, sweet rain! 
I sing thee this peean, though slight; 
May its music arise through the watery skies, 
To thy Sender, O rain at night! 
W. L. Snormaxer. 


Georgetown, D. C., May 21, 1855. 


OHIO REPUBLICAN CONVENTION, 


Extract of a letter, dated 
Cotumsus, Onto, July 13, 1855. 

As you are aware, a deep interest has per- 
vaded the State for a long time, in reference to 
whom should be the nominee for Governor. 
Mr. Chase has been the choice of those who 
have desired to make opposition to Slavery the 
naked and paramount question in the canvass, 
so far as national questions were involved. 
There was another large Class in the State, 
who, while they opposed the extension of Sla- 
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locality, qualification, and the different classes 
tepesetited in the Ccuverition, , 
A few of the ultra Know Nothings are dis- 
satisfied. What course they will take, we do} 
not know, The ticket cannot be defeated. 
Great enthusiasm generally prevails, 8. 





For the National Era. r4e 
Sketch of the Political History of Europe, 
FROM 


THE CAPITULATION OF PARIS, IN 1814, 
TILL 
THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY A FRIEND OF LIBERTY. 


CHAPTER X. 

After the capture of Warsaw, and the occu- 
pation of the remainder of Poland by the Rus- 
sian troops, more than 70,000 Poles sought for 
safety within the Austrian and Prussian terri- 
tories; bit of this great number, only about 
9,000 succeeded in making their way westward, 
the rest being—under various, mostly frivolous, 
pretences—given up to the Russian authorities 
by the Governments of Austria and Prussia, 
‘which thus proved themselves the servile hand- 
maids of the mighty Czar. This was, indeed, 
one of the meanest and most unjustifiable acts 
recorded in history, deserving to be handed 
down to posterity as a memento of the unscru- 
pulous and wicked principles which actuated 
these Powers. It was a most wanton act of 
inhumanity to deliver up more than sixty 
thousand men, whose sole guilt was that of 
having proved themselves good patriots and 
valiant soldiers, to all the miseries a revenge- 
ful despotism could invent to increase the mis- 
fortune and sufferings of its victims. But, 


despicable conduct falls upon Austria and 
Prussia, we cannot, however, acquit France 
and England of all blame, because it had un- 
questionably behooved these two mighty States, 
confessing to cherish the principles of freedom, 
to have endeavored, by energetic protests—and 
if these had been of no avail, even by force— 
to prevent the consummation of a measure in- 
tended to consign so many innocent men and 
heroic champions of liberty to death, or to in- 
describable sufferings for the rest of their lives, 
in the Siberian mines. : 

Not satisfied with having punished a great 
many thousand of the Poles, individually, the 
Emperor Nicholas resolved, with violation of 
the treaty of Vienna, to chastise the whole na- 
tion in one blow. On the 26th February, 1832, 
an imperial ukase appeared, which degraded 
the constitutional kingdom of Poland into a 
mere Russian province, annihilating thus the 
shadow of independence which that unhappy 
country had previously enjoyed. 

But it appears still more unworthy of the 
Emperor Nicholas, that he, as soon as his au- 
thority had been re-established in Poland, did 
not hesitate in violating the promises given to 
Pope Gregory XVI, by setting on foot a sys- 
tem of persecution against the Roman Catho- 
lics—who constituted the great majority of the 
people—which gradually increased in violence, 
till, in 1839, it was executed on a scale of un- 
precedented magnitude and severity. Nicholas 
had then taken the resolution forcibly to incor- 
porate with the Russian Church the “ United 
Greeks,” or “ Basilians”—as this religious sect 
is also called—composed of those Roman Catho- 
lics to whom the Papal See had allowed the in- 
dulgence of the marriage of the priesthood, and 
some other usages, as well as the ritual of the 
Eastern Church, and numbering three millions 
within the Russian Empire. 

Colonel Szyrma, in his able exposition of the 
persecutive policy of the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burgh, observes, very judiciously, that “the weak- 
ening of the Papal power, by the Pope’s own 
act, on the minds of the Poles, could not fail to 
prove highly injurious to his spiritual authority 
in Poland; it slackened the bonds of allegiance 
to Rome amongst the clergy hitherto ortho- 
dox and obedient, and brought on apostacies 
amongst a great number. of them, especially 
among those high prelates who had come in 
contact with the Pope’s new ally, the Czar.” 

“ At the very moment,” says the author of 
Eastern Europe, “that with fresh duplicity, 
Nicholas, by the hands of his son, the Czaro- 
vitch, was presenting to the Pope a letter where- 
in he assured him of his supreme protection of 
the Roman Catholics in the Russian empire, of 
the regard he bore for their consciences, and of 
his care for their welfare and security, he had 
gained even their bishops to the dominant 
church of Russia.” 

“ They had finished,” to use the words of 
Colonel Szyrma, “ by signing an act of union, 
on the 12th of February, 1839, for themselves 
and for the dioceses intrusted to their care. At 
once, 13,000 priests were forced to abjure Ro- 
man Catholicism, and conform to the new ritual 
presented to them by their bishops. In most of 
the parishes, a strong opposition was offered by 
the clergy, but in vain. The resisting priests 
were expelled from their parishes, and deprived 
of their livings; many were sent to schismatic 
monasteries, and there incarcerated, with no 
food but water and bread; some of them did 
not even receive this scanty nourishment, but 
remained in cold, damp dungeons, with starva- 
tion and death staring in their faces. Through 
the walls of thir aya they confessed to each 
other, imparted religious comfort and blessings ; 
but when detected at this work of their faith, 
| were severely punished—commonly flogged, 
and pitiably lacerated. In the midst of such 
tortures, an aged abbot of eighty years expired; 
and a venerable dean, of seventy-two years of 
age, died of sorrow and afiliction. 

“Up to the 6th of January, 1840, one hundred 
and seventy of this clergy had fallen victims of 
this cruel and inhuman treatment; the younger 
priests, who would not become apostates, were 
sent as recruits to the Caucasian army. 

“ Tuyrekowski, the celebrated preacher, lost 
his senses in consequence of the atrocious 
treatment he experienced at the hands of the 
Governor of Vilna.” The friar Sierscinski, ex- 
iled to Siberia because he would not imitate 
the a of his bishops, was knouted to 
death at T k, when detected in secretly ad- 
ministering the sacrament to his fellow prison- 
ers of his own creed. 

“By an ukase of the 2d of January, 1839, 
the Emperor Nicholas offered an absolute par- 
don to all ae Catholics ne rig Koa 
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nals mentioned the arrival at Paris of a nun, 
who related the followi = bahiny circumstances, 
which the author of “Eastern Europe ” repre- 
sents, upon good evidence, to be perfectly true: 
“Thirty Roman Catholic nuns,-living in the 
diocese of one of the apostate Basilian bishops, 
refused to embrace the Greek faith. They 
were consequently seized, bound, driven before 
the whips of the Cianac and finally imprison- 
ed in Greek convents. Here they were obliged 
to perform the most menial offices, fed on salt 
food, and then given vinegar to assuage their 
thirst, and, lastly, flogged every third day. 
Twenty-three out of the thirty expired, in con- 
sequence of this treatment—one of the number 
having her eyes literally torn out by the lash. 
The superior one of the seven survivors, spared 
by the awakening pity of their executioners, 
arrived at Paris, and thence proceeded to 
Rome.” 

These horrible facts ought to be taken in 
consideration by those Most Reverend Catholic 
Bishops of the United States, who have shown 
themselves very lately so zealous in serving the 
Russian ruler, by denouncing those who are 
now _ aid to the praiseworthy attempts at 
crippling the power of the Czar for making mis- 
chief, and extending their unrelenting despot- 
ism. 

But let us retrace our steps, in order to sur- 
vey the events which, meanwhile, had the ef- 
fect of producing sonie changes in other parts 
of Europe: 

Notwithstanding the deplorable fate with 
which the revolutionary attempt of the Poles 
had met, Europe at large breathed, at the end 
of the year 1831, more freely than it had done 
for many years before. 

In England, the far more liberal Ministry of 
Earl Grey had succeeded that of Wellington, 
and the Whigs were busy in taking measures 
for carrying through the Reform bill, which 
many eminent men of that pary, and especially 
Lords Grey and Russell, were eloquently advo- 
cating. 

With the July revolution, and the overthrow 
of the Wellington Ministry, the partiality which 
the Governments of France and England had 
evinced toward Don Miguel ceased; and both 
these Powers dispatched, in April and July, 1831, 
strong squadrons to the Tagus—by this means 
extorting satisfaction for many injuries done to 
Freneh and English subjects, in virtue of 
the command of the Ministers of Don Miguel. 
Since the month of May, of the same year, the 
Marquis of Villaflor had met with much suc- 
cess, in his attempt at acquiring the Azores for 
the cause of Don Pedro and his daughter, Don- 
na Maria; and, on the 19th June, Don Pedro 
himself returned to Europe quite unexpectedly, 
with the resolution of maintaining the rights of 
his daughter to the crown of Portugal. But 
the cause of his sudden visit to Europe origin- 
ated, also, in the discontent which he had crea- 
ted in Brazil, on account of his attempt at ex- 
ercising arbitrary powers. Finding himself un- 
supported by the troops, he had abdicated in 
favor of his son, who, at the age of six years, 
was acknowledged Emperor of Brazil, under 
the name of Pedro II. 

Don Pedro, after his arrival at Cherbourg, 
issued a proclamation, in which he declared 
that he would assume the title of Duke of Bra- 
ganza, and, while desisting from any claim for 
himself to the throne of Portugal, continue to 
claim it in behalf of his daughter. From Cher- 
bourg he proceeded to England, where he met 
with a cordial reception from William IV, the 
successor of George IV; and from thence he 
returned to France, having, meanwhile, sent a 
summon to Don Miguel, his younger brother, 
to restore the crown to Donna Maria, the legit- 
mate ruler of Portugal. But Don Miguel re- 
plied, that the Portuguese crown belonged to 

im, by the right of birth, as well as by the de. 
clared will of the nation, both these assertions 
being palpably false—because, though Don 
Pedro had been the Emperor of Brazil, which 
had established its independency of the mother 
country, Don Miguel had not, therefore, ac- 
quired a nearer right to the Portuguese crown, 
without the hearing and sanction of the people 
of Portugal, but who was far from being satis- 
fied with his Government. Still, Don Miguel, 
being in possession of the kingdom, claimed 
that Don Pedro, in the capacity of Duke of 
Braganza, was his subject, and said that if he 
put himself at the head of the rebels, he would 
treat him as he would do one of them. 

But, in the mean time, Don Pedro pursued 
with rapid progress the outfit of an expedition 
for “ewe his arrogant brother from Portu- 

1, Its rendezvous was the French island, 

elle Isle ; but the regiments which were formed 
there consisted mostly of French and English, 
and but be one of a few Portuguese. 
On the 2d of February, 1832, Don Pedro, who 
had left his family in Paris, arrived at Belle 
Isle. On the 3d of March he landed at Ter- 
ceira, took with him the force he found there 
assembled, and sailed thence on the 26th of 
June, with an army of 12,000 men, for Portu- 
gal, thus evincing a great deal of energy. 

Whilst Don Miguel expected that the hostile 
force would land in the vicinity of Lisbon, his 
brother made his appearance before Oporto on 
the 8th of July, and soon got possession of that 
city. But his further progress was for a while 
a by a numerous army, which Don 

iguel had despatched against him, and whose 
numerical superiority enabled it to attempt the 
taking of Oporto by the means of a siege. 

In the course of a little time, the greatest 
dissension prevailed in both armies, use 
both Don Pedro and Don Miguel, being natu- 
rally very impatient of opposition and passion- 
ate, quarrelled with their generals. Thus Don 
Pedro lost the commander in-chief of his land 
force, (the French General Solignac,) and the 
admiral of his small fleet, (the Englishman, 
Sartorious,) who both left him on account of 
displeasure with his conduct toward them. But 
severe as’ was the loss of these experienced 
military leaders, Don Pedro nevertheless, main- 
tained his position, and evinced more firmness 
and more courage than his cruel brother. He 
fitted out an itfon, consisting of 3,500 
men, under the leadership of Villaflor, whom 
he had created Duke of Terceira and of Pal- 
mella, which left Oporto, and reached safely 
Algarbien, the inhabitants of which had de- 
clared for him; and on the 5th of July, 1833, 
the new commander of his fleet, Sir Charles 
Napier, gained a signal victory near Cape St. 
Vincent, over the far more numerous squadron 
of Don Miguel, destroying or taking almost all 
the vessels of which it consisted. 

But, meanwhile, the French Marshal Bour- 
mont, a very able officer, but a most unprinci- 
pled man, had been_appoinied commander-in- 
he was making rations for an attack upon 
Oporto. Villaflor and Palmella appeared, the 
former by land and the latter b on board 
one of the captured line-of-battle ships, before 
Lisbon. The presence of these forces inspired 
the inhabitants of that city to declare against 
Don Miguel, and on the 24th of July to pro- 
claim Donna Maria Queen of Portugal. 
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va the 15th of May, 1834, the Duke of 
Terceira and Napier inflicted on Don Miguel 
8o severe a blow at Asseiceira, that he retreated 
from Safitarrém, and deemed it advisable to 
accept the mediation offered by the English 
Ambassador at the Court of Don Pedro. On 
the 26th of May, he renounced the Portuguese 
crown for a pension, and the retention of his 
personal property. Five days later, the san- 
guinary tyrant embarked on ane an English 
vessel for Italy, but, after his arrival at Genoa, 
he protested against his exclusion from the 
throne, and this protest he renewed in Rome. 
The Pope acknowledged his assumed title of 
King of Portugal, probably on account of his 
zeal in behalf of the Papal. authority over the 
Portuguese nation. 

On the 14th of August, Don Pedro opened 
the Assembly of the Cortes, in the cloister of 
San Bento, and on the 39th he was acknowl- 
edged, by the two Chambers, Regeat of Portu- 
gal; but six weeks later he died, in the 37th 
year of his life, His daughter, who was then 
sixteen years old, assumed then herself the 
teins of yovernment. 

But she soon lost, on- account of her obsti- 
nacy, the affections of the people. One mem- 
ber of the Democratic party, Manuel Passos, 
declared, in the assembly of the Cortes, that 
“the Republic was the most excellent thought 
of the human mind, and that it must become 
general in Europe.” But this prophecy proved 
rather ently, because as yet there is very little 
prospect of its being soon realized. 

Donna Maria, in conformity with a quadruple 
alliance, concluded on the 22d of April, 1834, 
(thus before the death of her father,) between 
France, England, Spain, and Portugal, des- 

atched to the aid of the cause of Queen Isabel, 
in Spain, a corps of 6,000 men, under the com- 
mand of Visconte Dos Antas, in return for the 
assistance which a Spanish corps had rendered 
to her father, against Don Miguel. Portugal 
had consequently taken a place among the 
States of Europe, serving, to some extent, the 
cause of Freedom. 

Berlin, Prussia. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS IN THE SOUTH. 


We have rarely seen the Liberty of the Press 
vindicated on broader principles than in the fol- 
lowing excellent article, from the new literary 
paper published at Petersburg, in Virginia. 
To the honor of the sex be it said, the paper is 
edited by a Lavy, Mrs. R. B. Hicks, and we pre- 
sume that the article is from the pen of a fair 
contributor. 

This noble vindication of the Freedom of the 
Press contrasts most favorably with the despotic 
maxims of the Enquirer, Examiner,aud Whig, 
which have become the merest echoes of the 
prevalent popular prejudices. It is honorable 
to the ladies of Virginia, that this protest 
against the enslavement and prostitution of the 
Press comes from one of their sex. G. 








From the Kaleidoscope. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


If there is one principle’ which, above all 
others, Americans have cherished since the 
formation of this Confederation, it is the Libert 
of the Press—that intellectual Messiah whic 
has diffused its light and blessings throughout 
the world, for several centuries—that perfect 
liberty of which Euripides speaks, when he 
Says, 

“ This is true liberty, when free-born men, 

Having to advise the public, may speak free; 

Which he who can and will, deserves high praise— 


Who neither can nor will may hold his peace. 
What can be juster in a State than this? "— 


Liberty of the Press, in the widest sense of the 
word, bound by no shackles, and trammeled by 
no ties. 

The objections which have been urged 
against this perfect freedom of discussion, and 
there are objections, can be briefly enumerated 
and briefly answered. These objections we pro- 
pose to bring forward, and trust that we may be 
able to refute them. Among the first that have 
been urged is, that it is detrimental to Truth; 
aud that by imposing restrictions on the Press, 
Truth may be promoted, and Falsehood repress- 
ed. Eut Truth, like gold, the more it is bur- 
nished, the. brighter it shines, and always event- 
ually prevails over libellous attacks. To deny 
the importance of Trath, is to contend that it is 
useless to know the direct road to the place 
which is the object of our journey; and to affirm 
that error is not injurious, is to advocate the 
harmlessness or advantage of wandering in ig- 
norance. 

Let him that is skeptical to the vast import- 
ance of Truth cast his eye down the long cata- 
logue of crimes and cruelties which stain the 
annals of the past, and examine the melioration 
which has taken place in the practices of the 
world, and he will not inquire into the nature 
of the advantages that mark the destruction of 
error. Alli the liberality of thinking which now 
prevails, the spirit of resistance to tyranny, the 
mitigation of national prejudices, the rarity and 
mildness of religious persecutions, are so many 
exemplifications of the benefits resulting from 
the progress of moral and political Truth. The 
inquiry how Truth is to be attained, becomes, 
therefore, in the highest degree, interesting and 
important. As no individual mind is so acute 
or comprehensive, or so free from passion or 
prejudice, as to see all the popular arguments 
of a complex question on both sides, in their 
full force, a co-operation of various minds be- 
comes indispensably necessary. Each one ma 
view the subject in a different light, and Trut 
will be separated from error and emerge from 
obscurity. If attainable by human faculties, it 
must, by such a process, be evolved. The way, 
then, to obtain this result is, to permit every- 
thing to be said or written that can be said and 
written. 

There is one objection, however, which car- 
ries with it some weight. By an unbridled 
Press, the vilest and sest calumnies are 
circulated. Death itself hardly walks abroad 
more unceasingly, than the spirit of defumation 
goes its rounds in the community. The rep- 
tiles which attend him do not prey more indis- 
criminately on the noblest remains, than the 
vermin of the Press on the fairest names, 
Nothing so sacred as to scare their rapacious- 
ness, nothing so humble as to elude their inces- 
sant activity. Not only the public characters 
of statesmen and the private conduct of pub- 
lic men, but the secret actions of private in- 
dividuals, are their Ace These they seize 

the fury of hunger, and drag them 


forth in the blaze of day. is there no way 
to counteract these evils? @ very principle 
for which we contend furnishes a nee: 5 


“as sure as the night doth follow the day, 
does refutation follow these calumnies, and the 
Slanderers are overwhelmed with ignominy. 
Say some, it sanctions robbers of character; 
but it destroys tyrants, the robbers of rations. 
It stands as a constant sentinel, 2 warn us o 
any attempts on our liberties. convey the 
dare from one end of the country —— 
By it, the learning, wit, and genius © na- 
tion gre employed on the side of Liberty, and 
by it every one is animated to its defence, 


it is urged by its perfect Freed 
tion sreiaiculed ; but Christian , like 
: and undefiled light, sheds ita light and 
nMiance undimmed around, carrying and 
happiness with it wherever it penetrates, 
"fn this country its sway is omnipotent—in- 


fluence immense. There is, perhaps, no better 
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As the first six months of this year have just closed, 
new subscribers may be inclined to commence with the 
first number of the second half of the volume, namely, the 
first of July. Any person forwarding us five dollars, may 
order six copies of the Era for six months, and six copies of 
Facts for the People for a year. 





The August No. of Facts for the People has 
been mailed to subscribers. ‘ 

Contents.—Political Facts and Comments— 
A General Survey. The Slavery Question, in 
its Precise Relation to American Politics—A 
Speech by the Hon. George W. Julian, 

Our friends who are impressed with the im- 
portance of circulating trath among the Peo- 
ple cannot find a cheaper or more reliable me- 
diom than the Facts. _ 


Six copies to one address - + 
Fourteen copies to one address - = = - 
Fifty eopies to one address  - - = - 6.00 

The postage isa trifie—only half a cent a number, or 
six sents a year, paid in advance at the office where the pa- 
per is received. 

“ To one address,” whenever possible ; where subscribers 
cannot be obtained in this way, we waive the rule, and 
send to individuals. 

THE RUSSIAN QUESTION—CHANGE OF P0- 
SITION. 


It is not fair for a Teacher to inculcate to-day 
lessons contradictory to those he taught yester- 
day, without announcing and explaining his 
change of views. It is not fair for a Leader 
suddenly to assume a ground precisely antago- 
nistic to that he has heretofore held, without 
informing his followers of the fact, and of the 
reasons therefor. With the New York Zribune, 
we recognise the Law of Progress. When con- 
vinced of an error, let us abjure it: that a cer- 
tain opinion was cherished by our fathers, or 
has been advocated by us, is not a reason why 
we should cling to it, when proved to be un- 
sound. But men who undertake to lead or 
represent Public Sentiment, have no right to 
reverse theiz views or policy, without announc- 
ing it. 

The Tribune last year denounced Russia, and 
upheld the cause of Turkey and its allies: this 
year, it denounces the latter, and upholds the 
former. Last year, it prayed God to crown 
the arms of the Allies with triumph: this year, 
it prays for their defeat, and that Turkey may 
be “swallowed up” by Russia. Not until we 
brought to light this astounding inconsistency, 
did it intimate to its readers its change of 
opinion ! 

It attempts to justify itself by assuming, that 
the whole question in regard to the war-has 
changed ; the question now is, who shall pos- 
sess Turkey? With due deference to our co- 
temporary, we say, this is not the question. 
The relations of the several parties in the war, 
to one another and to Europe, are unchanged. 
Russia is still the overgrown aggressor; Tur- 
key, the aggrieved; the Allies, actors on the 
defensive. It is not Turkish ambition that 
threatens Europe; the Sultan asks but to be 
let alone. It is not the ambition of the Allies 
that originated the war, or prevents peace. 
They have sought nothing, they ask nothing, 
but the integrity of Turkey, and security for the 
Nations of Western Europe. In all the nego- 
tiations at Vienna, nothing more was named 
or suggested, Russia was called upon, not to 
make reparation, not to cede an inch of terri- 
tory, not to pay the expenses of a war provoked 
by her rapacity—but, simply to give a guaranty 
of her determination to abstain from aggression 
upon Turkey, by consenting to such a reduc- 
tion of her armament on the Black Sea, as 
would preelude hostile projects, but answer all 
pacific purposes. After a close examination of 
the reports of the negotiation, furnished by 
both sides, we assert that the Allies demanded 
nothing which related to their exclusive inter- 
esta, nothing which did not concern specially 
the preservation of Turkey and the welfare of 
Europe. The Tribune cannot gainsay this 
statement—cannot produce a single particle of 
evidence proving that down to the close of 
the Vienna Conferences, a few weeks ago, the 
Turco-Russian Question had chauged in a sin- 
gle essential point. 

The Tribune assumes that the Turks can no 
longer remain possessors of Turkey. This was 
not its position last year. What new light has 
it since obtained? As to the abstract question, 
whether Turkey can be preserved under its 
present dynasty, whether the habits or religion 
of its people are insuperable obstacles to prog- 
ress, whether it must not gradually decline, until 
it fall under the domination of some European 
Power, we are not now called upon to discuss 
it. This much is certain—the essential con- 
dition of Turkey has undergone no change 
since the day when the Zribune bade her God 
speed, chronicled with exultation her victories 
over Russian armies, and prayed that Russia, 
overwhelmed with defeat and disaster, might 
be taught “to mind her own business.” Then, 
forbearing, as we have done, to discuss the ab- 
stract question just referred to, it looked at the 
right and the wrong of the controversy, and 
invoked the judgments of Heaven, not its bless- 

ings, upon the gigantic wrongdoer. 

We cannot accept ithe reason offered by the 
Tribune in justification of its present pro-Rus- 
sian position. It is no more a question to-day, 
who shall possess Turkey, than it was when that 
paper was anti-Russian. The Sultan has not 
the remotest idea of divesting himself of empire. 
There is less prospect now of any immediate ap- 
propriation of his territory by Russia, than there 
was at the commencement of hostilities. And 
the entire action of England and France, from 
the beginning to this hour, gives no evidence of 
8 purpose or disposition on the part of either to 
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ever really arise—shall Turkey be swallowed 
up by Russia, or be appropriated by those two, 
‘Powers, it will then be time enough to discuss 
the comparative advantages of the rule of Rus- 
sia and the rule of the Allies. It is not worth 
while, to say nothing of the decency of the 
thing, to administer on a man’s estate till he is 
dead, ; 
Thursday Morning, White Mountains. 
THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT—THE TRUE 
POLICY. 


The platform raised by the National Know 
Nothing Council at Philadelphia finds great fa- 
yor with the South; the State Councils in that 
section re-aflirming it with decided emphasis. 
Albert Pike boasts that it was “strong enough 
to drive off the Abolitionists, which the Demo- 
cratic Party had never done and never will 
do.” : 

In Louisiana, the religious test is repudiated, 
a large portion of the Party there being Catho- 
lic. A great mass meeting, held in New Or- 
leans on the 11th, passed the following resolu- 
tions, which show clearly enough the policy of 
the Know Nothings in that State: ~ 

“Resolved, That we are the friends of reli- 
gious as well as civil liberty, and that we are 
opposed to any political proscription for reli- 
gious faith, either as to rat right of voting or 
holding office. » 

“Resolved, That it is against the Constitu- 
tion and good policy to grant any alien a right 
to take a part in the Government of the coun- 
try, by voting either in a State or Territory.” 

In the South, they go against Foreigners, 
and tolerate the Pope; in the West, against 
the Pope, and tolerate Foreigners; in New 
England, against both. In the freé States, 
many aid and abet the organization for the 
purpose of breaking up the old parties; in the 
slave States, all its supporters look to it as a 
refuge against Abolitionists, their only hope of 
& National Party pledged to maintain Slavery. 

On the 22d of February next, the Party will 
hold a National Convention in Philadelphia, 
for the purpose of nominating a Presidential 
candidate. Every State Council in the South 
will be fally represented—what representation 
will there be from the fee States? New York 
will send delegates, for the Party there is thor- 
oughly servile, In Pennsylvania, it is split, 
but the Hunker portion at least will be repre- 
sented. The State Councils of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island have repudiated the pro-slavery 
article of the National platform, but have not 
dissolved their connection with the National 
organization. We suppose they will send del- 
egates. How it will be in the rest of the New 
England States, it is impossible to predict with 
much certainty, but it is quite probable that 
there may be volunteer Hunker delegates from 
all of them. The State Council of Illinois, af- 
ter a turbulent discussion, lately rejected the 
pro-slavery part of the National platform, but 
it adheres to the organization, and made pro- 
vision for delegates to the Convention of Febru- 
ary 22d—thus indicating its purpose to support 
its nominee. 

In short, after all the brave words of the 
Northern section of the organization, we shall 
expect to see all the free States represented, 
or rather misrepresented, by Know Nothing del- 
egates in that pro-slavery Convention, who 
will not only take part in its proceedings, but 
labor subsequently for the success of its nom- 
inations. Now, in view of all these considera- 
tions, we regard the attempt to keep up a 
Northern Know Nothing Party, as treason to 
the Cause of Freedom. It cat have no other 
effect than to divide the free States, and secure 
the success of either a pro-slavery sham Dem- 
ocrat, or a pro-slavery Know Nothing. For 
the life of us, we cannot see how any honest 
lover of Freedom, any real friend of the union 
of freemen for the sake of Freedom, any man, 
unwilling to have the destinies of this Repub- 
lic committed four years longer to the tender 
mercies of Slavery Propagandists, can continue 
for a moment to give countenance to this dis- 
cord-breeding organization. Let no professed 
Anti-Slavery man tell us that there is no other 
Party which has the power to achieve anything 

It is not true. The Republican Party 
has fairly taken the field in Ohio. Know Noth- 
ingism is ignored—Freedom alone recognised. 
All issues, but those raised by the Slave Pow- 
er, are thrust aside, and now, in Ohio, there 
are but two known Parties—the Administra- 
tion Party, or the Party of Slavery; the People’s 
Party, or the Party of Freedom. No Anti-Sla- 
very man, no.one who desires sincerely a union 
for Liberty, will hesitate to enroll himself in 
the ranks of the latter—and no such man will 
recognise for an instant the conflicting claims 
of any other Party. The movement in Ohio 
is akin to those which have already taken place 
in Vermont, Maine, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
If we understand the matter, an honest, open 
Republican Party exists m each of those States; 
and we see with joy that measures are now on 
foot for a like organization in New York. 

A Republican State Convention is called, to 
meet at Syracuse; and on the same. day, by 
concert, we presume, the Whig State Conven- 
tion will assemble, at the same place. The de- 
sign is to umite all the elements of opposition 
to Slavery, so that, as in Ohio, there shall be 
but two great parties—the Slavery Administra- 
tion Party, and the People’s or Republican 
Party. May the design be accomplished. The 
old Whig Party has had its day, fulfilled its 
mission. All that is vital of it in the State of 
New York resides with its Anti-Slavery mem- 
bers, and their proper place is in the ranks of 
the great Republican host. By themselves they 
can do nothing, for there is no Whig Party in 
other States for them to affiliate with. Their 
there be then at Syracuse an honest, hearty fu- 
sion 
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nts, to the death. Con- 


ies, but af Open, a sincere, a 
determined union of the individual freemen of 
the country, in a grand Republican Movement, 


by the Slave Power, and all Parties, but the 


| Slavery Parties, whatever their names, to the 


utter overthrow of which, all its energies should 
| “Now, if the Anti-Slavery men of Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Isl- 
and, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
Illinois, desire to participate in such a move- 
‘nent, to contribute their share to giving it full 
success; if they would not cut themselves off 
from the great army of Freedom, stubbornly 
maintaining a doubtful position, which, like 
that of Austria, while appearing to favor the 
cause of the Allies, really plays into the hands 
of Despotism, let them abandon their uncer- 
tain policy, and vrepublicanize themselves. 
Alien Proscription, Religious Bigotry, Secrecy, 
and Extra-Judicial Oaths, have had their day. 
Now, make way for a Party, open as day, clear 
as sunlight, without fear, without reproach, 
pledged to restore and maintain the rights of 
man, without distinction of birth, race, or creed. 





“ A SUBJECT RESUMED.” 


A few words to the 7'ribune on the subject of 
Free Trade. 

We did not commence the discussion of that 
subject, but merely referred to it incidentally, 
in the discussion of another topic. 

The Tribune, retiring from the consideration 
of that topic, (because, it has since informed 
us, it did not receive the number of the Era 
containing our last article upon it,) challenged 
us to print an editorial from its columns on 
the question of Protection, promising, in re- 
turn, to reprint our answer. We accepted the 
proposition—inserted that editorial—following 
it with a full reply, which subsequently, ac- 
cording to the arrangement, appeared in the 
Tribune. That journal then proceeded to re- 
join, in a series of labored articles. As the 
original proposition of the Tribune had been 
accepted by us, and both parties had been 
heard, we did not feel it incumbent to protract 
the discussion; not because convinced that 
we were in error, for in that case we would have 
confessed it; not because we thought our posi- 
tions unsound, or hard to be maintained ; not 
because we doubted the’ earnestness and sin- 
cerity of our cotemporary ; not because we en 
tertained the slightest apprehension of the 
effects of the discussions on the minds of our 
readers; not because we had not fully and hon- 
estly examined the whole Question of Protec- 
tion in its moral as well as economical aspects, 
and reached fixed conclusions on the subject; 
but because we verily believed that at this time 
we use our energies and our columns to better 
purposes, than in the formal and protracted 
discussion of a question, not now pressing, and 
which will be settled by the inevitable progress 
of ideas. With what propriety the Tribune, in 
view of all this, can say that the Hra has 
“backed out from a discussion commenced by 
itself,” we cannot understand. 

In dismissing the subject for the present, we 
must admit that there is a part of it to which, 
even in oursummer retreat, we may be tempted 
to revert—that which concerns the relations of 
the question to the cause of Freedom. In the 
creed of the Tribune, Protection and Freedom 
go together, as cause and effect, and so do 
Free Trade and Slavery. This bold assump- 
tion we shall have occasion, we are sure, to 
examine. 





keg The numerous prosecutions attempted 
in different parts of the country, against indi- 
viduals, for the alleged crime of violating our 
neutrality laws, in enlisting recruits for the 
Crimea, seem to have utterly failed. They 
were commenced, rather for the purpose of 
demonstrating American sympathy with Russia, 
and abandoned, because there was no sufficient 
evidence to warrant the oflicious proceedings. 





nax- The Washington Union is delighted at 
the cordial reception given by the Russians to 
the American officers who have gone to the 
Crimea, to examine the fortifications of Sebas- 
topol, and contrasts it with the coldness mani- 
fested by the Allies. We have no authentic 
reports that proper courtesy has not been shown 
them by the Allies; but what right have they 
to expect any tokens of special favor? Are 
France and England so blind as not to see that 
the sympathies of our Administration -and its 
officials generally are with Russia? In Paris, 
the pro-Russian feeling of the American Lega. 
tion and residents is notorious and offensive ; 
and the Allies have no more unscrupulous re- 
vilers and calumniators than American letter- 
writers and journalists. We are gradually con- 
verting into enemies nations whose good will 
it is our vital interest to conciliate. 





, 
CINCINNATI. 


Notwithstanding the dull times which pre- 
vail at present, and the numerous houses “to 
let,” the Price Current of that city has high 
hopes of her future prosperity and greatness. 
Cincinnati is a splendid monument to Free 
Soil and Freedom. Should she not be always 
true to the noble principle which is the source 
of her prosperity ? a. 

“For the last two years, local circumstances 
have been strongly against Cincinnati. Last 
year, the 8 failed throughout the country, 
with but little exception, and our State laws 
are directly op to our commercial pros- 
perity; many of them are foolish, as regards 
our commerce, and several of them positively 
mischievous. Still, our city has stood up under 
all, and has weathered the storm manfully—far 
better than her most ardent friends anticipated. 
Look where we may, and we see demonstrated 
the enterprise and the skill of our mechanics. 
The planters of Mississippi, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, oe Texas, culti- 
vate their plantations with Cincinnati ploughs; 
haul their cotton to market in Cincinnati 


ons, attached to mules or horses caparisoned in 
Cincinnati harness ; they grind their and 
their corn with Cincinnati mills, and their 


cotton with Cincinnati machines. The citizens 
in all the leading cities and towns in the Mis- 
sissippi valley, from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Northern lakes, arise each morning from‘a Cin- 
i me ae oo sche oP nee ome 

washboard, from a Cincinnati 
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“il fiw i hd | 
The Southern politicians still cling to the 
as they make idents and Governors, viz: 


‘by means of Conventions and resolutions. The 


latest enterprise of this kind came off at a place 


/ 


‘sisted of a convention of cotton-planters, ra 
a 


iticians—the terms being, in Southern 
ie sate Scotia the leading 
of the Convention was, of course, to build up 
Southern commerce and Southern cities, by 
encouraging a direct trade with Europe. 

Mr. Baylor, formerly of this city, was the 





sum of money, amounting to millions, by con- 
tributions or subscriptions, or somehow else, 
te establish an immense storehouse in Europe, 
for the purchase and sale of cotton, Thb fol- 
lowing is Mr. Baylor’s statement of the vase, 
which the reader may find more explicit than 
our own: » 

“ Mr. Baylor evidently regretted that the sub- 
ject of political economy had, in the least wise, 

ecome a theme of discussion before the Cpn- 
vention. For, said he, in his opening remarks, 
‘I have come before you with a simple busin¢ 
proposition—one in no wise interfering wii 
i. political ye one easy of compre 
ension, and which I want investigated by 
a committee or committees, appointed or se- 
lected from this yo ipo ge Seen me 
tees were appoin' an ou Jayora 
of Mr. nag ao which Pa the 
following character: T'o establish in Europe 
the principal cotton house or factorage, with a 
capital otf several millions, which should be 
ws deposited, the planter to have the most 
satisfactory assurances of its solvency, and tha} 
they will be able, under any and every emer. 
gency, to secure him against losses. A num: 
ber of the committee, it appears, thought well 
of the enterprise ; and though not recommend. 
ing it, have determined themselves to make 
small shipments, as an experiment. About 
five hundred bales, as I am informed, will 
probably be sent by them.” 

Mr. Baylor was some years ago U.S. Consul 
at Amsterdam; and we have seen it stated, 
that this is the fortunate city which has been 
selected by him for the grand cotton depot. 
Unluckily for the scheme, there is danger, as 
has been shrewdly suggested by a Southern 
newspaper, that a certain banking-house in 
Amsterdam may attach the whole funds of the 
concern—it being a Mississippi affair—to re- 
munerate themselves for losses on Mississippi 
repudiated bonds! What a pity that such a ro- 
mantic scheme of commercial greatness should 
receive sach a ridiculous explosion ! 

But, supposing this difficulty overcome, is 
there not something intrinsically absurd in the 
idea that a caucus of planters and politicians 
in the interior of Mississippi can prdduce a 
revolution in the commerce of the country by 
such expedients? The South is unable to 
build up commercial cities by trading at the 
North, where the best bargains can be made, 
ina market which requires little capital, and 
admits of business being done on a large or 
small scale. And her wiseacres tell us that 
the remedy is, to go to Europe, where bargains 
are harder, where large capitals are necessary 
to begin with, and where credits are almost 
out of the question! Don Quixote never en- 
tertained a crotchet more sublimely absurd. 

The South is without merchants, without 
capital, without ships, and without seamen. 
Her trade, foreign and coastwise, is for the 
most part in the lands of the English and the 
Yankees; and yet her leading men indulge the 
delusion that she can trade directly with Europe, 
to the exclusion of the Northern markets, at a 
constant and voluntary pecuniary sacrifice of 
every citizen, actuated by patriotic hatred! 
We can imagine nothing more absurd, unless 
it be a resolution of Massachusetts, to produce 
cotton in hot-houses, and an appeal to the 
manufacturers to consume none other. 

The true way to build up Southern towns is 
for their citizens to avail themselves of every 
resource of trade. If they fail of success with 
all the advantages afforded by the Northern 
markets, for the greater reason may they des- 
pair, if deprived of those advantages. The 
only way for the South to get her commerce 
into the hands of her own citizens, is to secede 
from the Union, and then require that all com- 
merce, domestic and foreign, shall be carried 
on in her own ships. But even this expedient 
would meet with serious difficulties in practice; 
since it might induce other nations to retaliate 
by similar regulations, which would at once put 
an end to her commerce. On the whole, there- 
fore, we would recommend to our Southern 
friends, that it is best to let affairs of trade 
take their ordinary natural course. This is, 
besides, the true Southern free trade theory, 
which opposes all artificial barriers, obstruc- 
tions, and monopolies. G. 





The Southern newspapers, and the friends of 
Slavery generally, are in a terrible stew be- 
cause the overseers of Harvard College have re- 
fused to confer the degree of LL. D. upon the 
Hon. Samuel A. Elliott, on account of his vote 
for the Fugitive Slave Bill. They, liberal and 
tolerant souls that they are, think it an outrage 
on all decorum to drag such political consid- 
erations into the arena of literary competition. 
We should like to know what chance Theodore 
Parker, or Charles Sumner, or Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, or Henry Ward Beecher, would stand 
for such degrees before a Southern institution ? 
Their learning and genius have given them a 
world-wide renown, and yet their obnoxious 
opinions on the Slavery question would be far 
more likely to procure them a coat of tar and 
feathers from the students of any Southern col- 
lege, than a degree from the faculty. G. 





TENNESSEE POLITICS—THE WHITE BASIS. 


We find inthe Whig or Know Nothing pa- 
pers of Tennessee the following charge against 
Governor Andrew Johnson, who is stumping 
the State as a candidate for re-election. We 
are glad to believe that it is substantially true, 
since it evinces a disposition to recognise the 
rights of the people, in contra-distinction from 
those of the slaveholders : G. 

“Goy. Johnson, in his rejoinder, charged 
that his competitor had evaded or dodged the 
free basis resolution he had the honor to intro- 
duce in the Senate of the extra session of the 

i on the Sth of October, 1842. It 
involved &@ GREAT PRINCIPLE, he said, and one 
which concerned the rights and interests of the 
masses. It was obvious Md his competitor 
dodged an issue here, which he gladly met in 
2 RT Re ie 
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were 3501 The rosslation he had offered, of 

which he was proud as the friend of the people 

and the poor man, and which had been - 

down by the sakes ieee a of Middle and 
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ved, by the General Assembly of the 





























called Cooper’s Wells, in Mississippi, and con- 


leading spirit, His planis to raise an immense | borhood 





| the repeal of an act of Congress, but will ‘be’ 
fired with fierce indignation, which nothing but | * 
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‘e - | METHODISTS. written another politico-rel 
Central Christian Advocate, a Methodist press of Popery, and the: 
publi qt St. Louis, id suffering now Nothing movement to 


t tribulation on account of the illtusage of 
its n in the western part of Missouri. 
After giving a doleful recital of the cruelty and 
intolerance of the border ruffians towards its un- 
fending brethren, the editor goes on to re- 
Pmark: oe 
“Now we ask, in view of such occurrences, 
what are these people todo? Is there no re- 
? Are the solemn declarations of the Bill 
of Rights a _ seme oo thus to 
s ‘ e $ right set 
at defiance? Of what ove is it, that we live 
under a Government boasted of as the freest and 
the best in the world, on soil which the blood of 
the fathers consecrated, and have floating over 
|our head the far-famed stars and stripes; which 
but yesterday waved so proudly in every neigh- 
) vi and city, in our broad land— 
what avails all this, if such occurrences as we 
-have recorded are suffered to eo no 
effort made to assert the majesty of the law, and 
extend its protection alike over all our citizens? 
Alas! for our liberty, civil or religious, if the 
most sacred rights can be trampled at the will 
of a mob, and officers of the law, in high places 
or low, stand by and wink at it, or become par- 
alyzed through fear.’’ 


The most melancholy circumstance connected 
with this business is the fact that the Advocate 
dare not state the real origin and authors of 
the outrages upon its brethren. It is afraid to 
say, what every one knows, that the institution 
of Slavery, that “sum of all villanies,” as the 
founder of Methodism justly characterized it, is 
responsible for the outrage and insult to which 
the Methodists of Missonri are now subjected ; 
and that the only redress lies tn its abolition. 
There can be no freedom of speech, even in the 
pulpit, where the barbarism of Slavery prevails. 
Let the Central Christian Advocate boldly de- 
nounce Slavery, and it will command respect in 
Missouri as well as out of it. Atchison with his 
gang of cut-throats may domineer for the present 
over the border counties, but the people of St. 
Louis at least will tolerate free discussion. There 
can be no excuse for the style of gentle remon™ 
strance adopted by the Advocate. 

This is no time for trimming and compro. 
mise. A man must either be for Slavery or 
against it. He must be its supple tool, its min- 
ister and propagandist; or he must oppose it, 
and denounce it as a curse and a crime of the 
blackest die. We rejoice that the issue is at 
last made up, and that even the freemen of the 
South begin to feel that they must either become 
slaves themselves, or trample the institution un- 
der their feet. Hitherto the slaveholders have 
managed to identify their cause with that of the 
South, so that the “rights of the South” and 
the arrogant pretensions of the slaveholders 
have been regarded as the same thing; but this 
effort to oppress and persecute a numerous sect 
for refusing alliegance to Slavery, for refusing 
to make it a part of their creed, we hail as the 
germ of a new life in the South—of a new South; 
and we trust that the madness of the demons of 
Slavery will not stop short in its career, until it 
has aroused a thorough hatred of the institution 
among the non-slaveholders. Anti-Slavery men 
have long insisted that Slavery is almost as much 
the curse of the poor white man as of the slave— 
for it deprives him of education, of labor, of free- 
dom of thought, and religious instruction—but 
it has been impossible to reach this class. They 
rarely read, even if they have the faculty, there 
being no institutions or usages in the South cal- 
culated to cultivate a taste for knowledge among 
the poor. But, thanks to the insolence of the 
slaveholders,they are made to feel and to think— 
and we trust that the day is not distant whén 
they will begin to act. G. 


BRECKENRIDGE ON SUMNER. 


The Rev. Dr. R. I. Breckenridge, of Ken- 
tucky, has addressed a long letter to the Hon, 
Charles Sumner, in reply to the late eloquent 
lecture of that gentleman, He talks a great 
deal of the madness of fanaticism, and displays 
his own coolness by the assumption that North- 
ern opposition to Slavery and Slavery exten- 
sion, if persisted in, will necessarily result in 
civil war. The whole tenor of his letter is 
based on the assumption that the North must 
cease all opposition to Slavery, or be guilty of 
provoking the direst bloodshed. It seems never 
to have entered the reverend gentleman’s head, 
that the South is the aggressor, in attempting 
to carry Slavery into free territory ; and in pro- 
curing, by the aid of Northern traitors, the 
passage of the unconstitutional and infamous 
Fugitive Slave Bill. His utter obliviousness 
of all the grounds which justify and compel 
conscientious Northern men to discuss, agitate, 
and oppose Slavery and Slavery aggression, is 
characteristic rather of a Mississippi sopho- 
more than of a man of mature years and ex- 
tensive knowledge. Reflecting that Mr. Breck- 
enridge has hitherto taken a somewhat active 
part as an Emancipationist in Kentucky, and 
that he still hints in ambiguous terms his dis- 
like of Slavery and Slavery extension, it is 
really marvellous how he manages to make it 
out to be so heinous a crime in a Northern 
man to speak and act in accordance with his own 
acknowledged convictions of duty. Old men, 
even old clergymen, have their weaknesses ; 
and we shall not be surprised if the future shall 
develop the fact, that the reverend Nestor of 
Kentucky has felt a call to lay aside his cleri- 
cal coat, and assume the mantle of Mr. Clay, 
as the great Pacificator and Union-saver. With 
such dreams and aspirations, how natural that 
his imagination should conjure up such an 
awful crisis in public affairs as would jus- 
tify him in stepping beyond his appropriate 
sphere, and which imperatively calls upon him, 
Curtius like, to plunge into the gaping chasm 
which exists in the Senatorial representation of 
Kentucky. 

Dr. Breckenridge is a good writer, and, being 
considéred as a moderate Southern man with 
Anti-Slavery leanings, his letter, absurd as it 
is in all its assumptions and its reasonings, 
will be regarded as a god-send by the whole 
tribe of Northern doughfaces, in their present 
forlorn condition. The more conservative 
alarmists of the South will also herald it forth 
as a wonderful achievement of human genius; 
but we predict for it little favor among the 
genuine champions of Slavery—the fanatically 
honest advocates of the system. They are too 
much in earnest in the defence of Slavery, to 
tolerate any “sickly sentimentality,” such as 
Dr. Breckenridge is afflicted with—a sort of 
senviment which seems to be accompanied with 


Devil has the power, and must be obeyed. We 
are inclined to approve the spirit of the propa- 
gandists in rejecting the apologies of these 
doubting disciples, whose first step is to affix a 
fatal dishonor upon their causé, by admitting 
that they are in the wrong. 

The whole scope of the Doctor’s argument 


the North, for attempting to oppose and curtail 
South as being so barbarous, so wicked, and 
so unreasoning, that they will not submit to 


oceans of blood will appease! 
Now, with all due respect for the profession 


ren, 


the fear, that although God is in the right, the | ed 


is to criminate Mr. Sumner and the people of t 


the country. Putting that and that together, 
we cannot help suspecting that there is more 
“Buncombe” in his letter to Mr. Sumner, than 
appears on its face. , G. 





THE WHEELER SLAVE CASE. 


Passmore Williamson has been committed 
to jail, “ without bail or mainprize,” by the de- 
cision of Judge Jefferies Kane, of the United 
States District Court of Pennsylvania. 

In arriving at this decision, his Honor went 
out of his way to intimate that Slavery is the 
general basis of all American society, in virtue 
of the Constitution ; and that the States cannot 
by legislative enactment decree otherwise. He 
BAYS : bs 

“T know no statute of Pennsylvania which 
affects to divest the rights of property of a citi- 
zen of North Carolina, acquired and asserted 
under the laws of that State, because he has 
found it needful or convenient to pass through 
the territory of Pennsylvania. 

“T am not aware that any such statute, if 
such a one were shown, could be recognised as 
valid in a court of the United States.’ 

If this decision should be confirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and ac- 
quiesced in by the States, it effectually re-es- 
tablishes Slavery in all the States of the Union. 
For, if a Southern slaveholder may hold his 
slaves in the free States an hour, why not a 
year, or for life? Pretexts will never be want- 
ing to protract the temporary stay of the visiter 
from the South with his “ family,” on pretence 
of transient business, or sickness, or pleasure ; 
and by such insidious arts, with a supple tool 
of tyranny, like Kane, to back them, the slave- 
holders will effectually establish the institution 
oyer the whole Union. 

Kane is evidently true to his masters. He 
renders no eye-service, but goes out of his way, 
and gives what the lawyers call an obiter dic- 
tum, to the effect that the free States cannot, 
even by direct legislation, prevent slaveholding 
in their borders. Can Federal insolence go 
farther? Can the corrupt tools of Slavery sink 
to deeper depths of infamy, or rise to sublimer 
heights of impudence? If the people of Penn- 
sylvania have a particle of self-respect, or love 
of Freedom, they will make the office of this 
Federal minion an uncomfortable berth. Every 
newspaper in the State, and in the free States, 
should denounce the treason and usurpation, 
and hold up the traitor to public indignation. 

But there is one consolation in this affair. 
The champions of Slavery are “heaping up 
wrath against the day of wrath.” They must 
not hope to escape retribution. They will be 
overwhelmed, in the midst of their rejoicings, 
by the indignant voice of public opinion, G.” 





GOVERNOR REEDER. 


The semi-official Evening Star states that 
Governor Reeder was removed because it has 
become evident that he is no longer able to be 
of use to the people of Kansas, since he cannot 
agree with the Legislature in their high-hand- 
ed proceedings. In other words, he will not 
become the tool of Atchison & Co. in their pro- 
slavery schemes. The removal of Reeder just 
now is also intended to operate on the elections 
in North Carolina, Tennessee, and other South- 
ern States. We presume that Dawson, his suc- 
cessor, has been selected with special reference 
to his “soundness on the Slavery question.” 
He voted for the Nebraska Bill. 





FREE SPEECH IN KENTUCKY. 


The correspondence referred to in the an- 
nexed article from the Cincinnati Gazette, 
which gave rise to the discussion at Scaffold 
Cave, has reached us too late for insertion this 
week. It is perfectly respectful and courteous 
on the part of the mob committee and of Mr. 
Clay. The letter of the latter gentleman does 
equal honor to his head and heart. It is at 
once wise, courteous, brave, and magnanimous. 
No true American can read it without a thrill 
of generous sympathy with the gallant Ken- 
tuckian. 

The committee in their letter politely inform 
him, after reciting the false charges that had 
been made against him, that he and Mr. lee 
could not be permitted to speak in Rockcastle 
county. To this he replies at length, denying 
the charges of inciting insurrection and resist- 
ance to law, stating his true position. He ‘con- 
cludes, by informing them that Mr. Fee and 
himself would speak on next Saturday at Scaf- 
fold Cave, in Rockeastle county. “ We invite 
you,” says he, “to share with us in the free- 
dom of opinion and of speech; and may God 
defend the right.” 

Such was the heroic response of the Ken- 
tucky Hampden to the mob of slavehojders. 
It was not without its effect. He and Mr. Fee 
attended at the appointed time and place, and 
addressed the people, without encountering 
the least opposition! All honor to Cassius M. 
Clay! G. 


CASSIUS M. CLAY. 


Some of the citizens of Rockcastle county, 
Kentucky, have notified Captain C. M. Clay 
and Rev. John G. Fee, “and all other Aboli- 
tion speakers and preachers,” that they must 
desist from speaking or preaching in that coun- 
ty, under the penalty of being dealt with as 
justice and the law requires. 

' Captain Clay published a long letter in the 
Cincinnati Gazette, in which he announced that 
he and Mr. Fee would speak at Scaffold Cave, 
Rockeastle, on Saturday. He announced his 
determination to stand by Mr. Fee during his 
aperebe and that any one who soaeiee him 
should ride over his dead body. Well, Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Fee met at the appointed place, 
and the result is thus given by the Cincinnati 


“The citizens of Rockcastle county, at a 
meeting held on the 14th of July, resolved, as 
our readers are already aware, ‘that Cassius M. 
Clay, John G. Fee, and other Abolition speak- 





ers, must desist from speaking in that county.’ 
C. M. Clay’s answer, to the committee who = 
appointed to give him notice of that resolution, 


was, that he and Mr. Fee should both speak at 
Scaffold Cave, in that county, on Saturday last. 

“They kept that appointment, and were heard. 
There was some, difficulty about getting the 
church, as there was an appointment for a ser- 
mon by the Baptist clergy in the morning. 
It was, however, surre Mr. Clay at the 
close of the service, and at 12 o’clock, John G. 
Fee commenced speaking. He concluded his 
remarks without interruption, and was follow- 
ed by Mr. Clay: Both speakers were listened to 
tae and no violence was offered or talk- 

of. 


““The object of these threats, it seems now 
difficult to conceive. The le of Rockcas- 
tle county certainly knew Me. Clay too well to 
suppose they could intimidate him. The only 
conclusion we can come to is, that they meant 
at the time the threats were made to keep them 
but hiave yielded to the superior physical and 
moral courage of Mr. Clay. 


an acknowledged evil. He represents the | ¥@ 
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ty or dhidtismnsene ; or, a Classified View 
Sects in the United States; with no- 
eit prog and tendencies. Illustrated by 
historical facts and anecdotes. By the Rev. Alexander 
Blaikie. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1855. For 

sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 
The title of this book is a strange misnomer. 
How much of philosophy there is in it, it would 
take a keen discernment to discover. The an- 


of the Chris 





thor has not even given a definition of what he | 


means by sectarianism. . From the drift of his 
remarks, we conjecturé that he includes under 
this term every departure from the Established 
Kirk of Scotland ; at least, nothing else seems 
to be so sacred in his eyes as the old usages 
that have been handed down for many genera- 
tions, coupled with the Presbyterianism of the 


ssternést cast of bygone days. The idea of an 


organ with a choir of singers, or Watte’s 
Psalms and Hymns, instead of the old Scotch 
paraphrases, appear to have made him shud- 
der, and ready to say, “O my soul, come not 
into their communion!” We have no objec- 
tion to the author’s holding to his tenets, and 
clinging to his favorite usages in the stiffest 
and stanchest manner; but to dignify with the 
name of philosophy such a medley of distorted 
statements, gathered from newspapers and 
books, and alike from friends or foes, relating 
to different denominations in our country, we 
cannot but think is most disingenuous trifling. 
However he may pride himself on his diligence 
and research, and take credit for the service 
he has done his co-religionists, we believe his 
book, were it to have many readers, would ex- 
ert a bad influence on the cause of Christ. 
Enough already is there of outcry from open 
infidels and opposers against Christianity and 
God’s people, as being divided into various 
branches, without its friends lending arms to 
the same unrighteous assaults. Mr. Blaikie, 
intentionally or not, has in this volume ma- 
ligned some of the best and truest ministers— 
men whose hearts are in their work, and, not 
content with standing still, are willing to go 
forward and increase in knowledge, availing 
themselves of every new form in which light 
may reach and penetrate the darkness of the 
sinful heart. It would be equally in the power 
of the most bigoted Papist to deal a blow at 
every other branch of the Church, on the ground 
of departure in usages and modes of worship, 
as well as particular doctrines—including Dr. 
B.’s own favorite Presbyterianism—and call it 
the Philosophy of Sectarianism. Why not 
rather write a work on the Philosophy of Chris- 
tian Charity, basing it on that most beautiful 
portraiture of. this divinest of virtues in the 
13th of 1st Corinthians? We opine he would 
find there a truer field of labor, and perhaps, 
if imbued with more of its spirit, might then 
give to the world a revised edition of the Phi- 
losophy of Sectarianism. His present effort is 
as unphilosophical as it is unworthy of a min- 
ister of Christ. We trust it is not a fair ex- 
hibition of what he is in his preaching or in- 
tercourse with his brethren. 

Quxstions or THE Sovt. ‘By J. T. Hecker. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. 1855. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Washington, D. C. 


This book is beautifully printed on fair white 
paper. We at once recognise the press from 
which it is issued by the neat style of workman- 
ship. So far,so good. The form in the ar- 
rangement in the topics of the volume is at- 
tractive. Commencing with the question of 
man’s destiny, the author proceeds on to dis- 
cuss various phases of human experiment, till 
he comes to the Model Man, the Church of 
Christ, Protestantism, Rome, &c., and reach- 
ing his conclusion, as he would seem to infer, 
by inevitable and fair conclusion. The style 
in which he writes is most perspicuous, and in 
many parts beautiful. Yet, after all, though 
it contains many excellent things, much to 
which we can heartily subscribe. Who Mr. 
Hecker is, we know not. But, with all the fair 
seeming of his reasoning, we think there is a 
vein of sophistry, plausible indeed, yet evident- 
ly aiming as its end to establish the fact that 
the Roman Catholic Religion is the only one 
which meets the temporal and spiritual wants 
of men. He cites, very adroitly, the directions 
given to Paul and Cornelius, in proof that the 
Protestant Churth is all wrong in pointing each 
one to the Bible as the great source from 
whence he is to draw his views of Divine truth; 
but omits to quote the Saviour’s direction to 
search the Scriptures, and the high commenda- 
tion bestowed on the Church of Berea, and va- 
rious other passages which militate most con- 
clusively against his position, While pretend- 
ing to be an inquirer led on to conviction, ac- 
cording to a candid examination, it would have 
been at least a more ingenuous course to state 
too the objections that lie in the way of his the- 
ory. This he has not done; and so, with ap- 
parent freedom -from prejudice, it is a deeply- 
concealed, one-sided attempt to present a belief 
in the Roman Catholic doctrines of the Church, 
Confession, Monasticism, as well as reliance on 
human mediation, as that which is best adapt- 
ed to the wants of man and of his immortal 
soul. If so he thinks, he has a right to his 
opinion; but we must demur to his representa- 
tion of Protestantism asa fair one. What he 
has stated is in part true, but more, and the 
more important in its connections, has he left 
unnoticed. This is scarcely a manly method 
of treating such a subject. To those who ad- 
mit the great maxim, that the Bible is the Judge 
to whom we must make the final appeal, wheth- 
er of the clergy or laity, and who are willing 
to study it, and learn for themselves, the fallacy 
of Mr. Hecker’s arguments will easily be seen ; 
but there are others who may be led by the 
pleasing style and specious reasons to admit 
the conclusions, with scarcely a thought how 
very weak some of them are. 8. 
Tnx Gotpzn Resp; or, The True Measure of a True 

Church. By B.F. Barrett. New York: D. Appleton 


& Co. 1855. For sale by R. Farnham, Washington, 
D.C. 


Another issue from the Appleton press. An- 
other discussion on the nature of the Christian 
Church. But there is nothing covert here. 
The purpose of the author is openly stated. “It 
aims simply to show that the new Christian 
Church, which is based upon the word of God, 
as expounded in the theological writings of 
Swedenborg, and rationally understood, is a 
universal and truly Catholic Church.” It is, 
therefore, a Swedenborgian view of the Chris- 
tian Church. This is all fair, and deserves 
commendation. The book is filled with a varie- 
ty of extracts from different works of Sweden- 
borg, and contains many things to which mo 
true Christian need object, while on some im- 
portant points many would feel compelled to 
differ. Still, it is well that all should clearly 
and honestly state their views, and, however de. 
fective we might deem them in certain aspects 
and bearings, we cannot but rejoice that so far 
aay hed they may do good. Our author 

at least put into our hands a measure by 
which we may judge of its claims, and decide 
for ourselves how far we can, approve or must 
condemn. 8. 
a Lave Pow, and othor Poems. By Frederick J. Keyes. 
_ Boston: Phillips, Sampson, &. Co. 1855. 
What shall we say of this volume? Is this 
poetry? It has its measured lines; it talke 


| much about the poet, and poetry; tells of 


“God’s Poet Laureate,” and of “a sweet poem 
floated up to God;” and there are not wanti 





















against criticism in his introduction, that he 
will “bend his bow and shoot at” the Criticg 
who may dare to doubt his claims, and that he 
will “ plume again, and shoot an arrow mor 
we can but think, as the old Hermit of his lines 


“a to Francis—we presume his personified 
se. — 


” 
e, 


“You would but starve the world, 
If it was made to live on poetry.” 
That “the spider” starting “from the wall” 
forth “from his web,” while his thoughts were 
soaring aloft into the “space” left for them, 
did not “catch them all,” it may be even the 
poet too may regret when, with a more sober 
view of such a waste of talents, he sets him. 
self—if he should do so—to the serious task of 
estimating the responsibility which his Claim 
carries with it. We hold it to bea Wrong to 
our country to throw out crade, commonplace 
thoughts, strung together in lines, and plenti. 
fully intersprinkled with oft-repeated epithets 
and talk about “fame,” and “ poet’s crown " 
“magic power,” and “beauty,” and “Joye” 
“ music,” and “song,” &c., and call it Posy, 
It is the facility with which such works may be 
written, and printed, and then lauded in adver. 
tisements, as if a new Milton or Cowper, Shak. 
speare or Byron, had appeared, that degrades 
our literature, and lowers the aim of young 
genius, in its efforts to leave a better impress 
on the public taste. It would be strange, jn. 
deed, if, in the compass of a hundred pages or 
more, @ passage here and there might not be 
found of a higher character. Still, as a whole, 
it is a weak imitation of the recent volume of 
Alexander Smith, and some late English wri. 
ters, without the redeeming features that may 
rescue their productions from oblivion. Better 
would it be to take Gerald Massey for his mod. 
el, if he would breathe the true spirit of a born 
genius, or the more polished and chastened 
diction of the classic Matthew Arnold; and bet. 
ter trim the midnight lamp, and often turn the 
stile of the self-critic, to blot out redundancies 
and to finish before he utters the productions 
teeming in the mind of the would-be poet. Wo 


pave said nothing of the sentiments conveyed 


in this “ Life Poem,” which, tried by the great 
demand of our Creator, would be subjected to 
even @ severer responsibility. It is sad to see 
His name and attributes so often employed, 
and, we fear, too thoughtlessly, as if merely to 
give force to language, and such ideas, 80 at 
variance with the spirit of the Scripture, under 
the title of Poetsy. That a Life Poem could 
be written, and no better views of life be taken, 
argues a deeper want than the want of true 
genius only. The volume we doubt not will 
have its readers, and admirers, too; but we 
venture to say, that should the author live a few 
years more, he will not pride himself on such an 
effort of his muse. We would rather commend 
him to that Book and its poetry, where he will 
find the rich mine from whence our greatest 
poets have drawn their richest imagery, and 
the choicest language that clothes their noblest 
thoughts. Ss. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CORRESPONDENCE. 


The State, as Regards the Cause of Liberty, 
Raywonp, N. H., July, 25, 1855. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


New Hampshire did its part in achieving our 
National Independence. It furnished soldiers, 
and officers to lead them on to victory. Gen. 
Stark in the war of the Revolution, Henry Dear- 
born, an officer in that war, and a General in the 
second war with England, were of New Hamp- 
shire, and natives of the State. So were many 
others who served with distinction. None were 
more true to the interests of Freedom, and none 
more heroic and brave, than those of this State. 
No officer nor soldier proved traitorous to our 
conaleye cause, and very few, if any, were cow- 
ards. 

In carrying out what Jefferson said would be 
the legitimate results of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the overthrow of Slavery, which 
that patriot said was written on the scroll of 
destiny, New Hampshire has been sadly defi- 
cient. It has abounded in men who have been 
alarmed at threats of the dissolution of the 
Union, and who for a time encouraged mobs to 
put down abolitionists. It has furnished men 
who have used all their efforts to destroy the 
right of petition, and to stifle free discussion. 
It has had men in office who have used all their 
power to extend the domain of Slavery, and to 
make it a natiopal institution. None from any 
free State have got down on their knees more 
humbly, and worshipped the system that leads 
to man-selling, man-whipping, and man-de- 
grading, than some from this, the Granite State. 

But this is not to be so much longer, as is 
trusted. Freedom lives. It is already making 

otent demands that the oppressed -be set free. 

n Congress, several of Freedom’s undaunted 
champions, who were natives of this State, have 
alrea y been found—as, for example, Hale, of 
New Hampshire, in the Senate; Chase, of Ohio; 
and Wilson, of Massachusetts. There have also 
been some in the other branch of Congress. 
Gov. Grimes, of Iowa, elected as an opponent 
to the Nebraska outrage, was a native of New 
Hampshire, At the State election here, in 1554. 
nearly one fifth of the votes were cast by the 
Liberty party. In the next Congress, we shall 
have an entire delegation, in both Houses, that 
will stand up for humanity and the right. And 
it will be a relief to not have one there that = 
apologize for Slavery, and be recreant to the 
a of Hecudons that Southerners, who at 
heart know that Slavery is wrong, will not re- 
gard as the meanest of sneaks. 

JosErH I cLLONTON. 








FROM MAINE. 


Sourn Prosrecr, Marve, July 20, 1855. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

I find in your paper of the 12th that Mr. 
Morrill, the Republican nominee for Governor, 
is styled the Know Nothing candidate. 

The facts in the case are, that the Know 
Nothings have not as yet (and it remains to be 
seen whether they will) endorsed Mr. Morrill’s 
nomination. The Republican Convention st 
Augusta, last winter, unanimously proclaimed 
Mr. Morrill their candidate, and we have 00 
more right, as yet, to call him the Know Noth- 
ing, than the Whig or Democratic nominee. 

The Republicans of our section, feeling some- 
what sensitive on having our standard-bearer 
in this great temperance and Anti-Nebraska 
struggle misrepresented, and knowing the ex- 
tensive circulation of the Hra, ask that the ne- 

correction be made, 
Respectfully, S, A. R. 

We have received other letters from Maine, 
corroborating the above statement, and we 
therefore think it due to the Republican caus? 
in Maine that the correction should be made. 





New Vienna, Oni. 
Every indication, through this section of 
country, seems now highly encouraging to the 
glorious cause of Freedom ; therefore, let us 
push on the column, circulate the documents, 
and a victory more brilliant, and far more on 
portant to the welfare of the human race, wil 
ere long be achieved, than was ever by bloody 

weapons fought or won. J. E. D. 
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To the Editor of the National Era: | 
I am aware of the interest which many friends 
of Freedom feel in the Convention of yester- 
day. I would gladly farnish you with details, 
but they cannot be compressed into a letter. 
On Weduesday evening, there were & 
ame delegates from various parts inked State 
mbled to prepare ap ing Con- 
pene The crowd increased all day on 
Thursday, and, until Friday noon, every train 

of cars brought additions to the number. 

Thursday was occupied in iminary con- 
yersation among the members and the or 
hee 


assembled. Great excitement prevailed 
the entire day. The Know — 

tion presented the greatest, indeed the onl 
apparent difficulty to the harmonious 

ings of the Convention. There. were many 
delegates from the Reserve and from the 
northern portions of the State, members of 
the Order, sent on purpose to oppose those 
who were evidently determined, not only to 
rule the Order, but to control the Repub- 
licans also. Those from the northern and 
many from the southern portions of the State 
avowed their intention to make the Conven- 
tion a Republican Convention, and nothing 
else. They were originally Anti-Slavery men, 
and openly denounced those papers and politi- 
cians who had attempted to influence the Re- 
publican nominations ; said they were Repub- 
licans ; while many of the” southwest portions 
of the State insisted that the Convention 







Coins, Onno, Jity 14, 1865, 
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it tolerated in the Territory — 
FROM CHINA. 

at Cayton, Criva, May 8, 1855, 

To the Editor of the National Era: , 





‘ the character 


| 


| and Mancius, whose oe 


’ 
‘ 
! 


i 


should yield to their views and interests, or they ' 


would defeat the ticket. In short, the Anti- 
Slavery and the Pro-Slavery elements were 
never more directly at war than they were du- 
ring Thursday, among those who have been 
members of the Order. At evening, they held 
a meeting by themselves, but reports of their 
roceedings were circulated every half hour. 
fa this meeting the war raged, and they became 
more widely separated, rather than conciliated. 

When it became evident that the Republi- 
cans would rule the Convention, 
thrown out that twenty-five thousaud Know 
Nothings would array themselves against the 





| 


Nothing exerts so great an influence upon 
of a people, as their system of 


et Ay the youth re- 
i indelible im upon his: 
mind through all after life. “The education of 
the Chinese has.done more than anything else 
to make them the singular people we find them, 
AS an early age, boys are sent to school, op 
wo or three years are spent in learni 

oon and me of the characters or sppabols 
W are the. tation of things and 
ideas. The is much like one in 
our own country, the er being paid by the 


parents of the boys. 

After having Leteain familiar ‘with a large 
number of the teacher explains 
their meaning ; and they are also instructed in 
the doctrines of those ancient sages, Confucius 
are venerated b 
all the learned in China. Writing a good han 


is deemed a great accomplishment; and early 


attention is paid to tracing the characters on | 


their paper, under which is the copy. 

As the boys advance, they are required to 
write compositions, the subjects of which are 
a of the ke of their ancient 

metic, geography, natural philosophy, and 
ndred studies, form no part of the education 
hinese youth ; but principles of industry, 
morality, and virtue, filial and fraternal affec- 
tion and obedience, are constantly instilled into 
their minds. 

The following quotations from the first book 
placed in the hands of children afford speci- 
mens of what they are taught : 


“That boys should not learn is an improper thin: 


For if ae do not learn in youth, what will they do when 
ola: 


threats were Gems unwrought can form nothing useful. 


So men untaught can never know the proprieties.” * * * 


“There are three bonds—between Prince and Minister, 
Justice ; 


nominations, unless the Republicans would Between father and son, Affection; between man and 


yield to their demands, and nominate some 
other man than Mr. Chase. They were at 


wile, concord.” * 


“ Hamanity, justice, propri wisdom, and truth— 
These five canted Wishes tee not to be confused.” * * * 


once told, this is a Republican Convention ; it “ He who learns in youth, and acts when of mature age, 
will not look to the interests or the feelings of Exnate his influence to the prince, benefits the people, 


any other party. 

‘The Republicans were disposed to treat them 
kindly, but to repudiate their doctrines in dis- 
tinct language. The Anti-Slavery Know Noth- 
ings, however, said they discarded the idea of 


as soon and quietly as possible ; and the sooner 


it could be forgotten, the better would they be | 


pleased. 





akes his name renowned, renders illustrious his pa- 


rents, 
Reflects glory on his ancestors, and enriches his poster-¢ 
ity. 


This instruction, while it is very useful in 


oe on the youthful mind the relative 
being anything else than Republicans, but were | ob 
desirous to let the new Order drop into oblivion . 


ations and duties of life, is not calculated 
to develop those faculties of the mind which 
give man power over his fellows, and over the 
elements of nature. The ability to investi 
abstruse questions, and to separate truth from 


A member of the late National Convention | error by logical reasoning, is wanting to great 
was asked if he ever again intended to sit in a , extent. 


Know Notlting Council? To which he answer- | 


In each school room is a tablet, dedicated 


ed, that in his county they had been unable to | to Confucius and to the god of letters, before 


collect more than seven to hear his report of 
the doings at Philadelphia, and he never ex- 
pected to see another convened for any pur- 
pose. Others were more reserved, saying they 
were present as Republicans, desirous of sus- 
taining Republican doctrines and Republican 
nominees, without regard to any other party. 
That portion of the Know Nothings who de- 
manded concession to their views were some- 
what strengthened by old political prejudices 
against Mr. Chase, dating back some six or 
seven years. Many delegates appeared inca- 
pable of forgetting or forgiving what they re- 
garded as political errors of Mr. Chase. Those 
things were referred to as an offset to the fact 
that Mr. Chase stood more prominently con- 
nected with the Anti-Slavery movement than 
any other candidate named, or who could be 
named. 

The malcontents started divers reports con- 
cerning Mr. Chase; but the principal was, that 
he was opposed to the Order. They had little 
effect; and after the excitement of Thursday 
and Thursday evening, the friends of Freedom 
appeared on Friday morning, confident in their 
strength. And when the organization took 
place, all appeared conscious that the Conven- 
tion, if permitted to proceed quietly, would act 
with a dignity commensurate with its import- 
ance, 

At the meeting of the Convention in the af- 
ternoon, it was rumored that a movement of 
some kind was to be made, to break it up. It 
was said the malcontents had determined to 
ruin the party if they could not control it. Just 
as they were about to proceed to ballot for a 
gubernatorial candidate, Rev. Edward Smith, 
long known as an Anti-Slavery man, introduced 
a resolution discarding the names of Chase and 
Brinkerhoff from the list of candidates. This 
created great sensation. Questions of order 
were raised and overruled, and much excite- 
ment prevailed. Mr. Smith proceeded to re- 
mark upon the state of feeling which existed. 
He declared that the Know Nothings last fall 
elected the election of several members of 
Congress from our State; that they had sent 
Wilson to the Senate from Massachusetts, and 
John P, Hale from New Hampshire, and had 
done much at Philadelphia for the cause. 
Cheers and hisses were heard over the house, 
aud great confusion prevailed. Calls were 
made on the friends of Mr. Chase to withdraw 
from the hall, and many, perhaps most of the 
members, thought the Convention destined to 
break up in confusion. Mr. Smith, however, 
assumed that the Know Nothings would not 
support Mr, Chase, and, if nominated, he would 
be defeated. 

While Mr. Smith was speaking, Mr. Giddings 
drew up a resolution pledging the members to 
lend their unanimous support to the candidates 
who should receive the nomination. Mr. G. ob- 
tained the floor, and offered his resolution as a 
substitute for Mr. Smith’s. In a few words he 
declared the movemtent of Mr. Smith most ex- 
taordinary, and insisted that the Know Noth- 
ngs who had united in the Convension were 
bound to support the nominees; that most of 
them had so declared ; that they were honora- 
ble and honest men ; that in their name he re- 
Pudiated the idea that they would turn round 
and defeat a nominee whom they assisted to 
tlect ; told Mr. Smith that he must be ignorant 
ofthe character of those members of the Order 

vho came from the Reserve, to whom he (Mr. 
G.) would willingly intrust both the entire nom- 
mation and election. 

t. Giddings was sustained in a short speech 
y Mr. Bingham, member of Congress elect 
ffom Jefferson county. When he closed, a mo- 
“ion was made to lay the whole subject on the 
lable, which was carried. The excitement died 
‘way, and infthirty minutes Mr. Chase was 
dominated, receiving two hundred and twenty- 
five ballots, while all others received one hun- 
ton, and forty-two, according to my recollec- 

The masses outside heartily ded. Mr. 
Chase was sent for, appeared on the stand, was 

With enthusiastic cheers, made a short 
ee. and the Convention proceeded to its 
an with great harmony. en @ resolution 
Medging unanimous support to the candidates 
"8s introduced, Hon. em n Mason led off 
é & beautiful . Others. followed, and 
ps resolution was adopted with great enthusi- 


Our Anti-Slavery friends regard it as a great 
day for Freedom and believe that the fires of 
iiberty lighted at this Convention will burn 
np and brighter, until our land shall be 

Cemed and regenerated from oppression. 


SLAVERY IN NEBRASKA, 
1p cannot Slavery exist in Nebraska? Listen 
= following, from the Nebraska News of the 
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which incense is constantly kept burning. Ev- 
ne morning, on first coming to school, the pa- 
pils bow before them, and also to the teacher. 

Education has always been esteemed by the 
Chinese, and, several centuries before Christ, 
the advantages for attaining it were superior 
to those of cotemporary nations. Native his- 
torians say, that in ancient times public pro- 
vision was made for schools; but now, they are 
supported by private individuals. Teachers 
are a numerous and much-respected class of 
persons, and are mostly of those who have 
been disappointed in obtaining preferment at 
the public examinations, an account of which 
will be given hereafter. The stability of the 
Empire for so many centuries, the spirit of 
obedience to law and order which characterize 
the people, is to be attributed greatly to those 
maxims of obedience to parents, and respect 
for superiors, which enter into the first rudi- 
ments of instruction, and form a considerable 
portion of education in the more advanced de- 
partments. 

Since the successful expedition of the Impe- 
rial forces against the rebels, in March, and the 
expulsion of tlfe latter from their stronghold, 
eight miles east of Canton, the neighborhood 
of the city has been quiet. Many parts of the 
Province, however, are sti!l in possession of the 
rebels, and the renewal of trade is effectually 
prevented. The scarcity and high price of 
food, and want of employment, continue to 
re ety, great distress among the poor and 
aboring classes, which must continue while 
the country is disturbed by the insurgents, 
pirates, robbers, or patriots, as they are vari- 
ously called. K. 





Cot. Kixyxey, who was held to bail lately in 
this city, on a charge of fitting out an expedi- 
tion against a friendly Power, and who, seeing 
judicial breakers ahead, ran off in company 
with eighteen others in the schoontr Emma, 
bound ostensibly for Kingston, Jamaica, has 
been wrecked. Full details are given by a cor- 
respondent of the Evening Post, writing from 
Turks Island. The captain lost his reckoning, 
and, after coquetting with a reef, finally stuck 
fast at 11 o’clock at night on the 14th June. 
The Colonel thréatened to shoot any man who 
attempted to escape by the boat, saying the 
vessel would not go to pieces before morning, 
and the tide was ebbing and the land near. 
Little Daniel Webster whistled, while some 
others recommended prayer during the trying 
occasion. Colonel taney; we are told, ex- 
hibited the most heroic traits in lightening the 
vessel of its stores and provisions and getting 
to land, leaving the vessel to the wreckers. 
The place of the wreck was the northwest 
Caycos Island, “commonly called, by the fifty 
or sixty half-starved colored people who inhabit 
it, Blue Caycos, from the appearance of the hill 
on its northern coast.” The American Consul, 
the Vice President of the colony, and others, 
hospitably received the wrecked party, and they 
were to Jeave on the morrow for their port of 
destination in Central America. So the benign 
project of the Colonel is not yet crushed—nei- 
ther ugly disasters caused by moral wrecks 
ashore, nor material wrecks at sea, baffling his 
philanthropic ardor.—V. Y. Tribune. 





Dereat or Watker’s Expepitiox—F1icut 
or Tur InvapEeRs.—The following intelligence 
from Nicaragua has been received ‘in a letter 
from Captain Blethen, of the Transit Company’s 
steamship Sierra Nevada, addressed to Charles 
Morgan, Esq., of New York: 

“Captain Walker was beaten out of Reibas, 
with the loss of twenty men. The natives who 
had joined him all deserted. He was hotly 
pursued by General Bascker. He threw off his 
coat, containing all his documents and private 
letters. In their flight, the invaders passed 
through San Juan del Sud on the night of the 
Ist of July, seized a schooner in the harbor, 
and sailed for parts unknown. They left the 
barracks at San Juan a smouldering mass of 
ruins. They took the ngers’ boats to em- 
bark in, but returned them, and did no injury 

















1 THE 7 BE I ORY OF KANSAS. 

CeotblenAenth ctti Latieny he.) "Tethvane: 

: _ 9 Pawnen, K. T., July 6, 1855, 

oi bersiee attempt to redeem my Sepa 
p you “ posted up” in re to the pro- 

ceedin, ; i if 


8) at ae ly Ts be 

n y, July Ist, the members, to- 
er with vbiisere? to the number of about one 
ndred, convened at the town site of Pawnee, 


the place where Gov. Reeder had convoked the 


re. 

n July 2d, the Legislature was organized, 
the men who were voted for at the last election, 
having certificates from the Governor, taking 
their seats. An election of officers was then 
gone into by both Houses, with the following 
result : 

In Council.—8 
Chief Clerk, John 
C. H. Grover; Se 
head ; Doorkeeper, 


her oe 


ker, Thomas Johnson ; 

aldeman ; Assistant Clerk, 

te e. White- 

! m. H. y ; Engross- 

ing Clerk, T. C. Hughes ; Enrolling Clerk, —— 
afal. 

In House.— Speaker, J. H. Stringfellow ; 
Chief Clerk, L. M. Lyle; Assistant Clerk, John 
Martin ; ant-at-arms, T. J. B. Cramer; 
Doorkeeper, P, B. Campbell ; Engrossing Clerk, 
J. M. Fox; Enrolling Clerk, B. F. Simmons; 
Public Printer, John T. Brady. 

After the officers elected were duly installed, 
a Committee on Elections was appointed, who 
made a careful and elaborate examination of 


ed. The report declared the members first 

elected to be legally entitled to their} seats. 

Thus was the 4th of July, for the first time, cel- 

ebrated in Kansas, by her first Legislature, in 

ousting from their seats men whom one man, 

rere with a little brief authority, had placed 
ere. 

A bill was now offered, and passed by a large 
majority, to adjourn from Pawnee to the Shaw- 
nee Mission, two miles from Westport, Missouri. 
Gov. Reeder refused to sign the bill for ad- 
journment; but, after two devs and a half, ve- 
toed it. It was then immediately passed, by a 
unanimous vote, and in two hours afterwards, 
Legislature, visiters, and all, made their exit 
from Pawnee. 





Correspondence of the Indianapolis State Journal. 
Pawyez, K. T., July 7, 1855. 

You will no doubt be astonished at the new 
light thrown upon legislation, constitutional 
law, and the powers of Congress, by the Legis- 
lature of Kansas, which adjourned from this 
oneer yesterday, after a session of five days. 

he first bill introduced, after the House was 
organized, was to adjourn the Legislature from 
this place to the Shawnee Mission, or Manual 
Labor School, located about two miles from 
Missouri, near Westport. 

Mr. Hutchinson, a Free State member, made 
aspeech against it, arguing that the organic 
act authorized the Governor to locate the first 
Legislature, and determine the place of hold- 
ing its sessions ; that they had no power to or- 
der the Governor to move his office, and locate 
permanently at the Indian school; that the 
Government had been at the expense of fitting 
up a large two-story stone building, sixty feet 
long by thirty wide, with suitable desks, &c., 
and the citizens had been at much expense in 
preparing for their accommodation; and the 
officers at Fort Riley had generously offered 
them whatever accommodations they should 
lack in the town, with a carriage at their ser- 
vice, free of expense, to take them to and from 
their place of meeting. He thought it unwise, 
unnecessary, and contrary to the organic act 
making it a Territory, &c. The Speaker, Mr. 
Stringfellow, said there was no use in spending 
time to discuss this bill. They had determin- 
ed what course to pursue two months ago. 
They had told Gov. Reeder what to expect, &c. 
The bill finally passed. The Governor vetoed 
it. It was then passed by a two-thirds majority. 
A committee was appointed to wait on the 
Governor, and tell him the result. He replied, 
that by that act they had dissolved themselves ; 
that he should no: follow them, nor take any 
farther notice of their proceedings. They were 
no longer a Legislature. 

Early the first or second day of the session, 
a resolution was introduced appointing a Com- 
mittee on Contested Elections, with instructions 
to examine persons and papers. No seat was 
contested ; no person was sent for. But, on the 
second day after their appointment, the com- 
mittee reported that they had a large bundle of 
papers put into their hands by the Governor, 
concerning election frauds, &c., but they had 
not opened them. They had also concluded 
not to examine the persons elected at the May 
election, and holding seats by authority of the 
Governor’s certificates, as they had determined 
before they came here how to dispose of this 
matter. They would therefore recommend that 
all persons elected at the first election of March 
31st, in Kansas, whether in the opinion of the 
Governor they were elected legally or illegally, 
should be entitled to their seats, and that all 
those elected at the second election should re- 
tire. This report was adopted; and the mem- 
bers holding Free State principles were expelled 
without trial or examination. 

One of them (Mr. Jesse) said, as he had not 
been heard before the committee, he would 
state to the House that he was clerk of the first 
election held in the third Representative district ; 
that early on the day of election, before many 
of the settlers had come in, a body of armed 
men from Missouri, numbering about three 
hundred, came to the polls, and took violent 
possession of the ballot-box. They drove away 
the officers appointed by the Governgy, and put 
in some of their own number. They then pro- 
ceeded to vote in a Pro-Slavery delegation from 
the district. The people repudiated it, and the 
Governor set the election aside as illegal, and 
ordered a new one. The result was, that at the 
next election the Free Soil ticket was elected 
by an overpowering majority; and he had no 
doubt but that three-fourths of the voters in 
Kansas were for making it a free State. 

Mr. Wattles said, that as his days of legisla- 
tion were drawing to a close, he must express 
his admiration to the House for the frankness 
and openness which had characterized all their 
proceedings. He then thanked the chairman 
of the Committee on Contested Elections for 
his frankness in disclosing to the House and 
the North this new and unheard-of method of 
dealing with persons holding contested seats. 
He also thanked the Speaker for his candor in 
stating that discussion on these questions was 
of no use, as they were determined on by the 
Pro-Slavery party two months ago, and they 
had told Governor Reeder so. He also thank- 
ed the House for expelling him from it as a 
member. They had fairly come out and made 
the issue. He was ready to take it up as they 
had laid it down, untrammelled and unembar- 
rassed by any other question. Shall Kansas be 
a free State or a slave State? Let the sover- 
eign squatters of Kansas determine this. 


The Kansas Tribune of the 11th contains 
the protest of Messrs. Ladd, Wattles, Jesse, 
Baker, and Hutchinson, against the action of 
the House excluding them from their seats, 





all the evidence, and on the 4th of July report-’ 


conviction shall suffer death. It also. 
that any i 
a slave for the above 
Also, the same penalty is attached to those who 
shall be convicted of enticing or decaying a 
slave from any State or Territory into this Ter- 


ritory. 

The fact that Governor Reeder refuses to 
recognise the Legislature as a legal bod 
creates great excitement. He vetoes every bi 
that is passed, and the Legislature immediately 
passes them over the veto. It ia said the Legis- 
lature is determined to insist upon its course, 
and the Governor is equally stubborn in his 
refusal to recognise the laws they pass. at 
the result will be, is at present beyond con- 
jecture. 





Tus Leoistature at an Exp.—A private 
letter from Kansas, dated July 7, has been re- 
ceived by the editor of the Easton (Pa.) Argus, 
which says: 

“The Legislature of Kansas adjourned on the 
6th, to meet at Shawnee Mission on the 16th. 
When their committee waited on Gov. Reeder 
to inform him of their determination to go, he 
informed them in very distinct terms that he 
would not recognise any further action of theirs, 
but would consider them dissolved by that act. 
A few of the members, more intelligent than the 
rest, began, before they left here, to appreciate 
their position. The first Legislature of Kansas 
is undoubtedly dissolved, and no longer compe- 
tent to do business.” 

As the Argus is in the Governor’s confi- 
dence, this may be taken as official. 





Governor Rerpsr.—St. Louis, July 26.— 
A committee appointed by the Kansas Legisla- 
ture, to. draw up a memorial to the President 
for the removal of Goy. Reeder, reported yester- 
day. The memorial sets forth various com- 
plaints against Reeder, calling him a clog to 
the th of Government, and praying his 
speedy removal. 





Kansas Anyexina Territory. — Chicago, 
July 26.—The Kansas Herald of the 14th in- 
stant announces the project of annexing the 
whole of Platte county, in Missouri, by pur- 
chase, to the Kansas Territory. It is stated 
that the Missouri Legislature will meetin No- 
vember, and give consent. 





Gov. Rzeprr Removsp—His Svucoxrssor 
Appornten.— Washington, July 29.—The Pres- 
ident has appointed John L. Dawson, of Penn- 
sylvania, Governor of Kansas, in place of A. H. 
Reeder, removed. Mr. Dawson was a member 
va ae Congress, and voted for the Nebras- 

a bill. 





Tue New York Serriement in Kaysas, 
named Council City, has now about 1,500 in- 
habitants, a saw-mill, post-office, sabbath school, 
hundreds of acres in crops, and it is a general 
scene of prosperity and perfect health. 





Later From Sart Laxr.—<St. Louis, July 
26.—Advices from Salt Lake to June 6th state 
that the prospects of breadstuffs in the valley 
are quite gloomy, and that the grasshoppers 
and locusts are destroying the crops to an 
—— extent, causing the people to feel 
greatly discouraged. The nearest point from 
which they can procure supplies is San Bernar- 
dino, eight hundred miles distant. Flour is 
selling at $6 per hundred. It is feared there 
will be a great deal of suffering this’ winter, as 
the emigration from the East, already on the 
road to the Lake, is very large. A party of 
twelve arrived here on the 4th, on their way to 
the States. They came over the Northern 
route, having crossed the mountains in the lat- 
ter part of April. They had fine weather du- 
ring the journey, and report fifty men on the 
road, and that six hundred to one thousand 
will return over the overland route this season. 
The Eastern mail arrived on the 5th. There 
was no overland emigration on the route to 
California and Oregon. 

Hon. John M. Bernhisel, late delegate to 
Congress from Utah, arrived at his home on the 
5th June, in good health. 

Brigham Young, who had just returned to 
Salt Lake from a jaunt through the country, 
delivered an address, wherein he advised the 
faithful to take short excursions with their fam- 
ilies to the interior. Young acknowledges to 
the possession of ninety wives, and of children 
@ multitude; and he believes it would promote 
their health and cheer them up to camp out, 
which he proposes doing, with a portion of 
them for a while. 





Tue Parapevpuia Stave Case.—Philadel- 
phia, July 27.—Judge Kane, of the United 
States District Court, this marning committed 
Passmore Williamson, for contempt of court, in 
making a false return to the writ of habeas cor- 
pus, issued in relation to the slaves taken from 
Mr. Wheeler, of North Carolina. Judge Kane 
stated that the grand jury could bring an in- 
dictment against Williamson at any time, for 
sen perjury alleged to have been committed by 

im. 





Tue Micuican Inpians.— Washington, July 
27.—Intelligence has been received that Com- 
missioner Manypenny is in Detroit, for the pur- 

ose of holding a conference with the Michigan 
ndians, relative to their continuance in that 
State. 





Sroexess at Havrg-pe-Grace.—We regret 
to learn that disease of a violent character has 
broken out at Havre-de-Grace, Md., within a 
day or two past, and that several cases have 
proved fatal. The following persons are said 
to have died: Miss Viola Bradberry, daughter 
of Mr. John Bradberry, the operator of the mag- 
netic telegraph at that i aged fifteen years; 
W. Pennington’s child; Mrs. Blaney’s child; 
J. Mitchell; Mrs. Picket, (of Baltimore, it is 
said,) and P. Donnell’s boy. The deaths of only 
three of the parties—Mrs. Pickett, J. Mitchell, 
and Miss V. pte te attributable entire- 
ly to the disease, which is represented as a vio- 
lent dysentery. The others had been sick or 
unwell for several days. 


Tue Wueat Cror.—The wheat crop in the 
upper Canadian provinces was never better, and 
double the quantity is sown. The surplus is 
estimated, over home wants, at from 12,000,000 
to 15,000,000 bushels. Add this amount to the 
114,500,000 bushels estimated by the Cincin- 
nati Price Current, and then, says the New York 
Courier, add 20,000,500 more for short calcula- 
tion by that paper, and it will be seen that flour 
will not be $13 a barrel this fall. 

American Srzamers tn Evrore.—The Erics- 
son steamer, of New York, which went to Havre 
in some hopes of being sold or chartered to the 
French Government, for employment in the 
East, has not realized her expectations. She 
will return to New York in a fortnight. The 
Tennessee, of Baltimore, which went to South- 
ampton with a similar design upon the English 
et has, it is stated, succeeded no 

tier. 
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New York, Jiily 25, 1855. 

The steamship Star of the West arrived at 
4 o’clock this moring. § ngs $1,000,000 
in specie, and dates from to the 30th 
of June. The news is unimportant. Markets 
generally dull, but flour . Money strin- 


gent. Mining news encouraging. 

The Demoeratic Convention nominated 
Messrs. Bigler and Purdy. 

One hundred and seventy thousand dollars 
of Adams & Co.’s assets were missing. Alvin 
H. Adams has entered charge of fraud against 
his partners, Wood and Haskell. 

e Indians have commenced hostilities on 
the Klamath. The steamer America, having 
on board three companies of troops for Puget’s 
Sound, was burned at Crescent city. No lives 
were lost. 

A naval battle was reported off San Diego, 

between a Russian frigate and a French cor- 
vette. The commander of the latter blew up 
his ship rather than strike. 
. The State Temperance Convention held at 
Sacrumento, to nominate a State ticket, have 
decided not to do so at present. Gen. John 
Wilson presided, 

The grasshoppers are doing immense dam- 
age to the crops throughout the State. In 
some panties, every green thing had disap- 





Tn Utah, also, the crops have been almost to- 
tally destroyed, and the farmers have com- 
menced planting another crop, 

Business has been lively, and’ we have no 
more heavy failures or defaleations to recount. 

An immense meeting of the Know Nothings 
was held at Sacramento on the 23d of June. 
Dr. 8. A. McMeans, State Treasurer, a. Demo- 
crat, presided, and. speeches were made by Ex- 
Governor Heary 8. Roote, Balie Peyton, Hd- 
ward ©. Marshall, Ex-Congressmen, and other 
prominent Southern politicians. The Demo- 
cratic State Convention met at Sacramento on 
the 27th of June. On the 29th, a platform and 
resolutions, forming nearly an exact transcript 
of the late Baltimore platform, with the addi- 
tion of the denouncement of the Know Noth- 
ings, were unanimously adopted, -285 delegates 
voting. . 

The following are the nominations: John 
Bigler, for Governor ; Thomas Purdy, for Lieut. 
Governor; Charles Bryan and Myron Norton, 
respectively, for the long and short term to the 
Supreme Court. T. Flournoy would probably 
be nominated for Comptroller. It is said that 
twenty-two of the delegates withdrew, after the 
nomination of Bigler. 

A Free Soil Convention was held at Olympia, 
W. T., on the 26th of May, and nominated 
Joseph Cushman for delegate to Congress from 
that Territory. 

The accounts from the mines continue to be 
of the most encouraging character. Tunnel- 
ling and quartz-crushing is being prosecuted 
with extraordinary activity, and the interior 
press teem with flattering notices of the discov- 
ery of new and rich leads, 





sd 


ONE WEEK LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Atlantic, from Liverpool, ar- 
rived at New York on the 25th instant. She 
left Liverpool at noon on Saturday, the 14th. 
At 11°P. M. of the same day, passed the 
steamer Asia; on the 21st, passed the steamer 
Hermann ; and on the 22d, spoke the America. 

The War.—Sebastopol has been subjected 
to two days’ heavy fire without effect, and the 
besiegers were erecting immense works against 
the Malakoff and Redan batteries. The be- 
sieged were also erecting equally formidable 
works behind those defences. The probability 
is, that another general assault is not far off. 
Thirty thousand men are employed on the 
works of attack. 

The Russians, in addition to other additional 
defences, are throwing up a formidable star fort 
behind the Redan. 

A weak fire was kept up on the 10th and 11th. 

The cholera was decreasing, and the health 
of the allied armies was more satisfactory. 

The Russians made a sortie on the night of 
the 8th, on the works in front of the Mame- 
lon, but effected nothing. 

There are strong indications of a campaign 
on the Danube. The engineers have already 
been sent forward. 

Advices from Kars state that the Russian 
demonstrations against the rest of the place had 
been repulsed. 

Other accounts say that the Russians had 
taken the field, and that the Turks had evacu- 
ated the place, and fallen back on Erzerona. 

From the Baltic, it is stated that the fleets 
continued their cruising, destroying exposed 
property on the coast and on the White Sea. 

The fort of Archangel has been placed in a 
good state of defence, and a new battery of 
eighty guns has been erected. The foreign 
ships in this port succeeded in clearing their 
eargoes before the blockade, which is now 
strictly enforced. 

Rumors are published in the papers of a dan- 
gerous insurrection in a Russian Silesian regi- 
ment. Also, of a change in the Russian Cabi- 
net. 

The British ship Antelope bombarded and 
destroyed the town of Oldtown, Calabar. 

Great Britain.—Another crisis has occurred 
in the British Ministry. 

A despatch was received at Liverpool at the 
moment of the steamer’s departure, stating 
that Lord John Russell has resigned. The cir- 
cumstances which led to his resignation were 
the disclosures made by him in regard to his 
course at Vienna. 

At the close of the debate on the course of 
Lord John at Vienna, Lytton Bulwer moved 
that the conduct of the Minister charged with 
the negotiations at Vienna, and his continuance 
in office as a responsible adviser of the Crown, 
had shaken the confidence which the country 
should place in those to whom the administra- 
tion of public affairs are intrusted. 

Previously to Lord John Russell’s resigna- 
tion, it was reported that if he did not resign, 
he would take the Grey section of the Cabinet 
with him, and that Lord Palmerston would fill 
the places with more decided men out of the 
Liberal ranks. Also, that Lord Derby was 
coming in with another Constitution Cabinet. 

Accounts of the crops in all parts of England 
are favorable. 

Lord Raglan’s remains will probably arrive 
in England about July 20th, and will be accom- 
painisd by the whole of his personal staff. The 
ship conveying his remains will go to Bristol, 
no | thence the body will be conveyed to the 
family burial place, near Badminton. 

Spain.—The Spanish insurrection has been 
suppressed. 

ance.—Queen Victoria’s visit to Paris is 
fixed for August 7th. 

Austria.—A new Austrian circular is spoken 
of, intended as Count Buol’s reply to Napoleon’s 
inuendoes, and defending the conduct of Aus- 
tria towards the Western Powers. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 
Lord John Russell figures as the principal 
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garrison by making 
any diversion on that side. It is su that 
the garrison will blow up all the public build- 
ings, and only leave to the assailants a heap of 
ruins. All the articles of value belonging to the 
Crown have been removed to Perekop. 
Another journal points out the losses of the 
Russian army. Its best generals—Kornileff, 
Gottomir, Timoflejeff, Soimooff, Schilder, Orbe- 
lian, and several others, have been killed ; and 
Woronzoff, Menschikoff, and Dannenberg, have 
retired. More than 500 officers of all ranks have 
been already lost by this war. It is said that 
General Gortschakoff is urgent for officers, and 
that he has written on this subject to Prince 
Paskiewitsch. The object of the visit of the 
Grand Duke Michael to this city is the subject 
of general conversation. He was, it is said, 
charged to sound the feelings of-Prince Paskie- 
witsch as to his taking the command of the 
army of the Crimea; but the Prince is said to 
have refused, on the plea of his health, and the 
promise of repose made to him by the late Em- 


COMMERCIAL NEWS. 

Cotton is depressed, and prices have declined 
$d., but the market closed more steadily. 

From Brown & Shipley’s Circular. 

Breadstuffs.—W heat and flour are firm ; the 
latter has advanced, for some descriptions. 
Stocks are small, Corn is dull, and prices 
have declined 5s. Western canal flour is quoted 
at 40s. @ 40s. 6d.; Ohio, 42s. 6d. 43s. 
White corn, 41s.; yellow, 40s.; mixed corn, 
39s. 6d. @ 40s. 

From Richardson, Spence, & Co.’s Circular. 

Provisions.—Generally unchanged, and the 
market is quiet. Lard is dull, but prices are 
unchanged. 

Naval Stores.—Rosin is firm at 4s. 3d. @ 
4s. 6d. for common, and 9s. 9d. for fine. 

Money Market.—Consols for money are quo- 
ted at 91. 

London Money and Stock Market, July 13.— 
American stocks are active; State securities 
are unchanged, but railway bonds are consid- 
erably higher, especially Illinois Central; Con- 
struction, 794 80; Free Land, 83 (@ 85. 
Consols are quoted at 91. Dollars are worth 5s. 





Horriwtx Rartroap Accrpent.—One Per- 
son Killed and Thirteen Wounded—A most 
shocki: * railroad accident took place on the 
new Por.uge (Pa.) railroad on Monday even- 
ing last, the particulars of which the Hollidays- 
burgh Standard reports as follows : 

“The locomotive Hercules left the foot of 
Plane No. 8, taking on board before starting a 
large whortleberry party on their way home, and, 
proceeding at a rapid rate, came upon a land- 
slide, which had occurred during the afternoon, 
at the east end of the deep cut, near the foot of 
Plane No, 9. The locomotive in its rapid 
course passed over the slide, the concussion 
throwing those on hoard do n embankment 
thirty feet high, the locomotive following. The 
tender and a train of cars attached were pard 
from the locomotive, and remained upon the 
track. All were more or less injured, and Wil. 
liam Berry, a son of Jacob Berry, of Graysport, 
aged about 14 years, was most horribly man- 
gled and instantly killed.” 





Tue Weatta or Lawrence, Mass.—The 
valuation of the city of Lawrence for the pres- 
ent year is $9,853,489; in 1854 it was $8,646,561; 
in 1847, $1,700,304. The population is above 
15,000. 





Tue Grain anpD Wine Crops or Francs.— 
The Paris correspondent of the Philadephia 
American, under Tate of the 12th instant, gives 
a glowing account of the state and prospects 
of the harvest in France. He says: 

“Tn the south, the wheat is being“rapidly got 
in, in fine condition and good yield; and in the 
north, a few days more continuance of dry 
weather will suffice to puta period to all anxiety. 
Some little time back, apprehensions were ex- 
pressed that the oidium, or grape disease, 
threatened to extend itself to the ears of corn ; 
and it appears that instances of this kind were 
sufficiently numerous to justify fears being 
entertained. With respect to the harvest, how- 
ever, such alarms are dissipated. Not so as 
regards the vines; all over the north, from 
Marseilles and Montpelier to Bordeaux, the 
vineyards have been severely attacked, the 
prospects of the wine-growers are represented 
as black indeed, and the prices of old wines 
have everywhere an upward tendency. Bran- 
dies share, of course, in the general rise; and 
it is already predicted that the new tax imposed 
upon spirits will fall on so diminished a con- 
sumption as to realize only a small portion of 
the revenue anticipated from it by the Govern- 
ment.” 





MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, July 31, 1855. 
Flour, Howard Street 
Flour, City Mills 
Rye Flour - 
Corn Meal - 
Wheat, white - 
Wheat, red - - 
Corn, white- - 
Corn, yellow 
Rye, Pennsylvania 
Rye, Virginia - : 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia 

Oats, Pennsylvania - - 
Clover Seed 
Timothy Seed - - 
Hay, Timothy - - 
Hops - 
Potatoes, Mercer - 
Bacon, Shoulders - 
Bacon, Sides -. - 
Bacon, Hams 
Mess - 


Pork, Prime 
Beef, Mess - 
Lard, in barrels 

Lard, in kegs - 

Wool, Unwashed 
Wool, Washed - 

Wool, Pulled - 

Wool, Fleece, common 
Wool, Fleece, fine 
Wool, Choice Merino 
Butter, Western, in kegs 
Butter, Roll 
Cheese 
Coffee, Rio - 
Coffee, Java 


NEW YORK MARKET, 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, July 31, 1855. 
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G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


The National Era is an uncompromising 
ponent of Slavery and the Slave Piet 
vocate of personal, civil, and religious liberty, 
without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 
secret reat cage tak ya the pm 
whether under the direction of priests or 
a friend of Tem ce, the Homestead, bot 
all reforms calcu to secure to Labor its just 
consideration, recompense, and political weight, 
and to Trade, its Natural Freedom, in virtue < 
which every man has a right to buy and sell in 
whatever market he pleases. It believes in the 
ight of individual judgment in all matters, 
ether of religion or politics, and rejects the 
d ive obedience and non-resistance 
in Church and State ; holding that no man 
who swears to support the Constitution of the 
United States can deliberately violate his own 
settled conviction of its meaning, without incur- 
ring the guilt of perjury, and that no citizen can 
obey a human enactment which requites him to 
commit injustice, without immorality. 

It regards Slavery, and the issues involved in 
it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu- 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
and unchangeably aggressive ; that its workings 
can be counteracted only by a permanent sys- 
tem of measures; that the Whig and Democrat- 
ic Parties, not having been formed with a view 
to the issues raised by the Slave Interest, but 
being held in thrall by it, so far from present- 
ing any resistance to its exactions, afford facil- 
ities for enforcing them; and that one or both 
must be broken up, and the true friends of Lib- 
erty be united, without regard to old issues or 
prejudices, on a Party of Freedom, as a neces- 
sary preliminary to the overthrow of the Slave 
Power. It, therefore, gives its earnest support 
to the Republican Movement, so far as its polic 
has yet been developed—a movement whic 
promises to effect such a union. 

The National Era, while occupying a deci- 
ded position in Politics, has amply provided in 
its Literary Miscellany and News Department 
for the various wants of the Family. Careful 
abstracts of Intelligence, Domestic and Foreign, 
are given every week in its columns; during 
the sessions of Congress, special attention is 
devoted to its movements; and it has secured 
the services of some of the most distinguished 
literary writers of the country. 

The Ninth Volume witl commence on the 1st 
of January ensuing. Subscriptions should be 
sent in at once to 

G. BAILEY, Washington, D. O. 


November, 1854, 

: Pay ; . 
Fiske covlas cas yout - "5 | Pies copies tix monte = 6 
Ten copies one year - 15| Ten copies six months - 8 

Payments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents-are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each yearly, and 25 cents 
on each semi-yearly, subscriber, except in the 
case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will enti- 
tle the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. When a Club of subscribers has 
been forwarded, additions may be made to it, 
on the same terms. It is not necessary that 
the members of a Club should receive their 
papers at the same post office. 

pa@~ Money may be forwarded, by mail, at 
my risk. — amounts may be remitted in 
drafts or certificates of deposit, to 

G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
NEVER GIVE UP! 


Since we suspended this papér, last year, we 
have had several calls for it, and for such doc- 
uments as it would have contained. We have 
therefore concluded to resume its publication, 
changing its form to royal octavo, the size and 
form of Congressional documents, so that it 
may be bound into a neat, convenient volume. 

e last volume was devoted chiefly to a 
compilation of old Southern documents on the 
Question of Slavery, more useful for reference, 
than for general reading. The plan for the 
new volume will be modified, so as to embrace 
matter, specially adapted to the present con- 
dition of our cause, and yet worthy of pres- 
ervation. 

The Anti-Slavery Movement will be its lead- 
ing idea. 

Such a publication, cheap, convenient, and 
suitable for extensive circulation and distribu- 
tion, is particularly needed at the present time, 
when old party organizations are shattered, 
and when the Anti-Slavery Sentiment, although 
pervading the public mind, needs a well-de- 
fined, general organization, and a clear, ration- 
al method, to secure it due weight at the ballot- 
box and in legislation. To quicken this Senti- 
ment, and to aid in giving it a form and method 
adapted to the exigency, will be the two-fold 
object of Facts ror rut Preop.e. 

“Facts FOR THE PEOPLE”? will be issued the 
first week of every month, in royal octavo form, 
16 pages, composed chiefly of such papers from 
the National Fra as shall be peculiarly suita- 
ble for general distribution. Tt will be sent 
only in clubs, at the following rates per annum, 
twelve numbers constituting a volume: 

Six copies to one address $1.00 

Fourteen copies to one address 

Fifty copies to one address - 6.00 

The postage is a trifle—only half a cent a 
number, or six cents a year, paid in advance 
at the office where the paper ts received. 

Any person or club, by raising $6, may in 
this way furnish monthly Anti-Slavery reading 
for a whole year, to half a hundred persons: 
and is not this the very time to indoctrinate the 
masses, who have been cut loose from old or- 
ganizations, with Anti-Slavery principles? Ev- 
ery individual has his field of labor. A good 
plan would be for a few persons, earnest in the 
cause, to unite, agree upon an efficient plan for 
supplying their town, district, or county, and 
then send in their orders accordingly. 

What say our friends? Will they take hold 
of the project, and make it go? Can they think 
of any cheaper, easier, and more effective plan 
of operations just now? 

As we intend to begin the Ist day of May 
next, so that there will be but one month for 
canvassing, we trust all interested in the mat- 
ter will see the necessity of prompt action. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


Rev. JOSEPH E. KING, A. M., Principal. 
Rev. H. B, TAYLOR, Steward, 


TWENTY PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS. 
Mammoth Brick Buildings, 


WITH MALE AND FEMALE DEPARTMENTS, 
In the estimation of intelligent visiters, 


Unequalled by any Seminary Edifice in the 
Country. 











PECIAL FACILITIES in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
gus s, and in Music. 

F tm begins Aug. 16; Winter Term, Dee.6. __ 
_ Board, fur rooms, pespared fuel, washing, tuition 
in gommon English, and incidentals, in advanee for the 
whole Térm of fourteen weeks, $29. 

Excursion trains, at reduced fare, on the first and the 
last day of each Term. '% 

Those who desire seine facilities for a thorough edu- 
cation, commercial, classical, or ornamental, and are 

able of keeping li , are invited to apply for 
catalogues, or for bo to the Principal. 
Fort Edward, N. Y,, July 24, 1855. 447 


IOWA LANDS. 


ALISTS and oth wishing to make invest- 
( ; ments in IOWA LANDS, can do so through the wa- 
dersigned. Holde 


ts of Land Warrants can have them 
settlers, on one and twa 
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We are gratified to announce to our readers a CA- 
Li., (of which see advertisement in our 
columns,) from that celebrated physician and chemist, 
Dr, J.C, Ayer. His CHERRY PECTORAL, everywhere 
Known as the best remedy ever offered to the public for 
Coughs, &c., has prepared them to expect that anything 
from his laboratory would be worthy of attention. As 
no medicine is more universally taken than a Physical 
Pill, the public will be glad to know of one from such a 
trustworthy sqmrce. We happen to know, and can as- 
sure them, that this article has intrinsic merits fully equal 
to any compound that has ever issued from his etucibles, 
and consequently is well worth a trial whenever such a 
medicine becomes necessary.—Racine Com. Adv. % 





OPINION OF THE PRESS. 
From the Sentinel and Reformer, Worcester, Mass. 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
The beneficial effects of this remedial composition are 
astonishing the world, and make it one of the most popu- 
lar medicines now known. For coughs, Colds, and Con- 
sumptive Cases, ite eurative powers are establishod by 
numerous testimonials of the highest eharacter. In the 
first stages of the disease termed “Catarrhal Consump- 
tion,” originating from neglected colds, it has been used 
with andeviating success, and hundreds acknowledge 
they owe tho restoration of their health to this invaluable 
medicine. 
: Many of the first physicians Prescribe it in their prac 
tiee. ; 
Always signed I. BUTTS on the wrapper. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, only by SETH 
W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders should be 
addressed, and for sale by all Druggists. 6 





DR. McLANE’S LIVER PILLS. 


When the proprietor of this invaluable remedy pur- 
ehased it of the inventor, there was no medicine, which 
deserved the name, for the cure of Liver and Bilious 
complaints, notwithstanding the great prevalence of these 
diseases in the United States. In the South and West 
perticularly, where the paticnt is frequently unable to ob- 
tein the services of a regular physician, some remedy was 
required, at once safe and effectual, and the operation of 
which could in no wise prove prejudicial to the constitu- 
tion. This medicine i lied by Dr. McLane’s Liver 





is 
Pills, as has been proved in every instance in which it 
has had a trial. Always beneficial, not a solitary instance 
has ever occurred, in which its eficets have been injuri- 
ous. The invention of an educated and distinguished 
physician, it has nothing in common with the quack nos- 
trums imposed upon the public by shallow pretenders to 
the medical art. Experience has now proved, beyond a 
doubt, that Dr. McLane’s Pill is the best remedy over pro- 
posed for the Liver Complaint. 


i? Purchasers will be eareful to ask for Dr. McLane’s 
celebrated Liver Pills, and take none else. There are 
other Pills, purporting to be Liver Pills, now before the 
public. Dr. McLane’s Liver Pills, also his celdbrated 
Vermifuge, can now be had at all respectable Drug Stores 
in the United States and Canada. : 52 
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MIAMI PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY, 


‘Mi aoo oe BUTLER COUNTY, OHIO, one of the 
j most pleasant, healthy, retired, and mora! villages 
in the country. For information, address 

448 INARD STURGUS, Principal. 


TREMOUNT SEMINARY, 


Ne Norristown, Pa., sixteen miles from Philadel- 
phia, on the Schuylkill river, one hundred and fifty 
feet above it, is open for the education of male youth over 
fourteen years old, from September 16th to June 16th. The 
course comprises most collegiate studies, and many others. 
There isa school room over fifty feet square, a lecture 
room thirty-five feet egners, six reciting rooms, over thirty 
private study rooms, fifty bed rooms, and other aceommo- 
dations. The situation is healthy, and very beautiful, the 
terms reasonable. The Principal has taught several thou- 
sand youth. Scholar, ear, 234. 
3 UEL AARON, Principal. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Panorama of Life and Literature. 


Published Monthly, at the Office of the Living 
Age, Boston. 














VERY number of this work wil contain articles of lead- 
ing interest; grave t .d earnest, yet not heavy; pop- 
ular, and yet of abiding value. To these will be added, in 
profuse abundance and great variety, Tales, Poetry, Voy- 
ages, Travels, and whavever—within the bounds of sound 
taste and good prineiples—may be included under the larga 
head of Light Reading. But mere light reading soon be- 
comes wearisome, unless there breathe from it spirit and 
heart, life and soul. 

We promise a Magazine that shall be more and better 
than mere amusement: a Book suited to the leisure of the 
old and wise, and yet abundantly attractive to the young 
and ardent. It will freely provide for the Imagination, as 
well as for the Reason and Memory. 

TERMS. 

For three dollars a year, reccived at the office of publica- 
tion, the work will be sent free of postage to any post of- 
fice in the United States. 


Two copies, fiye dollars a year—/ive copies, ten dollars a 
year. Clubs to pay their own postage. 

The volumes begin with January and July numbers. 

Postage, three cents a number, payable quarterly in ad 
vance. 


All orders promptly attended to by the publishers. 
—_— 


Contents of the First Number. 
Raising the Curtain. 
Photographic Illustrations of Scripture. 
Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Alwyn’s First Wife. 
Bread Cast on the Waters. 
Lizzie Farren’s Christmas Eves. 
The Pretty Old Lady. 
The Emperor Nicholas. 
Zaidee: A Romance. 
Kees and Klaas. 
John Quincy Adams and his Wife. 
Mand Muller. 
The Old Printer. 
The Emperor’s Bird’s Nest. 
The Bills! 
Abide with Me. 
Sister Anne, 
Dr. Joseph Rodman Drake. 
Macaulay and Kirke White. 
The Man-Monkey of Brazil. 
° LITTELL, SON, & CO., 


Corner Tremont and Bromfield sts., Boston. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY, 
AUGUST. 


Contents of No. XXXII. 


Turkish Wars of Former Times. 
As illustrated by the Adventures of Captain John 
Smith, President of Virginia, and Admiral of New 
England. 


My Lost Youth. 
The Bell Tower. 


Unknown Tongues—The Languageof Animals. 
About Babies. 


Life among the Mormons. 


The River Fisheries of North America — The 

Artificial Propagation of Fish. 

Cape Cod—The Beach. 
First Friendship. 
Living in the Country, 

A Country Fireplace — Lares and Penates — Senti- 
ment—Spring Vegetables in the Germ—A Garden 
on Papen—Warm Weather—A Festa and [rruption 
of Noseologists—Constitutional Law, &c. 


Sir John Suckling. 

Twice Married—continued. 
The Armies of Europe. 
Editorial Notes. 


American Literature and Reprints. 

Religious Works. Histories. Miscellanies. 
European Literature. 

England. France. Germany. Hungary. Italy. 
Music, ' 
New Publications and Advertisements. 


Opinions of the Press. 
We have spoken thus at length of Putnam’s Monthly, 
because we think it is due to the enterprise that some ac- 
knowledgment should be made of our indebtedness to it, 
as a people. If it has not in every number come up to the 
promise which it held out from the beginning, it is none 
the less trae that no periodical ever before published in 
our country reflected so truly the thoughts of our Repub- 
lie.— of Maine. 
~ There is as much good writing and literary ability in 
this number of Putnam as you will find in Blackwood, or 
any of the English Magazines.—N. Y. Courier, 
It has lost none of its ability by the change.—Lowisville 
Journal, 
Putnam comes last, but not least. It has not a single 
picture, not even an embroidered slipper, * * * It is 
simply a plain, well-printed, original American Magazine, 
far from a." in many things, or in others; but, 
evidently, its Geviations from right, or our standard of 
right, are not made from a view of catching the popular 
current, nor are its necessary evils. It is 
the only really origi masculine-minded M 
the country, that depends on no ns 
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Terms—Three Dollars or Twenty-five Cents a 
number. DIX & EDW. , Publishers, 
448 10 Park Place, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Make Money when You Can. 
subscribers desire to procure the undivided time 
Toran Agent in every County of the United States. 
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; r 8 as Ate SA 
To the Friends.of American Liberty: 
and their apologists, should remind us of the 
danger of concessions to error, by the old prov- 
erb, “if you give it an inch, it will claim an 
ell.” But let us look into the matter a little, 
_ and see how much, in this case, it can claim. 
wholly on its supposed implications, its suggest- 
ive teachings, its. leanings, its recognitions. 
But to what do they amount? What, in fact, 
are they? One thing is, at least, implied. And 
that is, that in the absence of any such explicit 
constitutional inhibition, the Federal Govern- 
ment, under ihe Constitution, either by its ex- 
press provisions or otherwise, would have had 
the entire control of the slave trade, and, by 
fair implication, of the entire matter of the 
Slavery that came from the slave trade, as the 
stream flows from its fountain. It would have 


+ 


been an absurd work of su tion for the 
Constitution to have provided that Congress 
should not sw the slave trade until the 


year 1808, if it had been true, as is commonly 
eld, that, aside from any such prohibition, the 
Congress had no power over the Slavery ques- 
pare A | such cg having been dele- 
ga’ it, and no powers but powers 
being inherent in’ the eek Masao 
Had the framers of the Constitution been in- 
doctrinated into the modern and prevailing 
theory of the limitations of the powers of the 
Federal Government, it is certain that 
they never would have stultified themselves by 
gravely providing that, until the year 1808, the 
ngress should not exercise powere not inhe- 
rent in it, and never dele or committed to 
it! The Hamiltons, wale, and Pinckneys 
of the conutry knew better than to make them- 
selves ridiculous in this manner. They were 
guilty of no such gratuitous self-caricature. 

No. This clause of the Constitution (or, 

rather, the historical fact that there was such a 
clause) is a substantial testimonial that the 
common theory of the powers of the Federal 
Government is all wrong! It bears witness 
that, in the absence of any such clause, or if it 
had never been inserted, Congress would have 
had full power over the slave trade, from the 
beginning. And if so, it would have had full 
power over the whole subject of Slavery, from 
the beginning; for all the considerations that 
would give it power over the one would give it 
power over the other, whether those considera 
tions were drawn from the Constitution itself, 
(including. its preamble,) or from historical 
acts, or from fundamental principles of law 
and government lying back of all written con- 
stitutions or social compacts whatever. It is 
undeniable, that when,the Constitution was 
formed, the nice distin now made between 
Slavery and the slave trade were unknown and 
Ge renee abolition of the one was under- 
8 to involve, virtually or prospectively, 
the abolition of the other. 

Well, then—this clause of the Constitution 
having by its own limitation expired, it follows 
that the Federal Government stands now pre- 
cisely where it would have stood, had the clause 
never been inserted; that is, with full powers 
over the entire slave question. This clause, 
then, (as commonly constraed,) instead of em- 

- barrassing our general argument, strongly con- 
firms it, and its important testimony ought 
never to be overlooked by the friends of Ameri- 
can Freedom, If it has any reference to the 
slave trade at all, the effect is as has been 
described. My opponents may have it which 
way théy please. Whenever they would invoke 
the spirit of this expired clause, they must re- 
ceive the ‘testimony it brings to them. If it 
reveals any “compromise,” it reveals one by 
which the Federal Government, having con- 
fessedly full powers over Slavery, was restrain- 
ed from the exercise of those powers for twenty 
years, with the “understanding” that the States 
were to get rid of it within that time, or sub- 
mit to its suppression by the Federal Govern- 
ment. ; 

INSURRECTION. 


T have said, and I think correctly, that the 
three clanses I have now considered are the 
only ones cited by the slayeholders as being 
recognitions of Slavery, or compacts or com- 
promises in its favor. But there are two other 
clauses in respect to which there is, in the 
Northern mind, a sort of vague, indistinct ap- 
penonsien that they have, somehow, a harsh 

earing on the subject. J shall consider them 
together. 

‘The Congress shall have power” “to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, swppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions.” —Art. I, Sec. 8, Clause 15. 

“The United States shall guaranty to every 
State in this Union a republican form of gov- 
ernment, and shall protect each of them against 
invasion; and, on application of the Legisla- 
ture, or of the Fxecutive, (when the Legislature 
cannot be convened, ) against domestic violence.” 
Art. IV, See. 4. 

But what have these allusions to “insurrec- 
tion” and “domestic violence” to do with 
Slavery? Ifthere were no slaves in the coun- 
try, how could these clauses be spared or al- 
tered? If no one supposed there was any le- 
galized Slavery in the country, who would ap- 
ply them to the slave? Or, what damage to the 
slave could come from them ? 

It is the murderous falsehood tHat Stavery 
IS LEGAL, that is ible for all the mis- 
chief that can adhere to these clauses. Explode 
that falsehood, and they become ectly 
harmless—nay, highly protective. Mr. ison 
and the Federal Convention refused to admit 
in the instrument the idea that there can be 
property in man. The exclusion of that idea 
was the exclusion of the idea of legalized Sla- 
very. And that excludes the idea of putting 
down insurrections of slaves. “The Almighty,” 
said Jefferson, “ has no attributes that pas take 
sides with us in such a co ”” This was 
the common sentiment of America when the 
Constitution was formed and ratified. Is it 
credible that our fathers deliberately pledged 
themselves to such an en ise? Gan the 
“intention be collected from the words?” Is 
it “ expressed with irrisistible clearness?” If 
not, then the rules of the Supreme Court do 
not it such an ication of the clause. 

If the bondmen of the South are not legally 
slaves, then a rising of them against their op- 
pressors would be no “ insurrection.” 7 er 
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, was sure to make popularity 
at home; and the two churches have now, 
doubtless, more influence and more’ money 
than the united one would have obtained. That 
other denominations have not played the same 


game, is aps owing to the less intense ec- 
Gicoiciasohocr'of Whois egicisation: the laity 


having a ter agency in the direction of af- 
faire with other ddnonsinations than with the 
Methodists. It is true that the advantage is 
purchased at some cost. When the world sees 
that the chosen teachers of réligion, upon a 

t question of practical morals, will, from 

e same premises, arrive at precisely a 
conclusions according to the accident of living 
north or south of a certain geographical line, 
they will begin to lose reverence for such 
guidance. But this disadvantage the Method- 
ists will share in common with the ministry of 
other sects, while the profits are all their own. 

With the delinquencies of Anti-Slavery agi- 
tators at the North, I have here no concern; 
and, besides, they will be quite sure of vitupe- 
rations enough from a thousand stumps now 
occupied in the South and West by men who are 
not eloquent upon any other topic. Let us for 
@ moment engage in the novel task of looking 
dispassionately at our own doings in this re- 
gard. I am not going to rehearse the fussifica- 
tions of cross-road politicians through the 
length and breadth of the land, but to notice 
the political action and the expression of ma- 
tured opinion of our Southern leaders and 
select men. Have they shown any disposition 
to “let well enough alone ” upon this dangerous 
subject? Well, in 1820, Mr. Calhoun favored 
the Missouri Compromise—thought it an excel- 
lent adjustment, and indeed the whole country 
was satisfied with it. But in 1838, when Mr. 
Calhoun’s political interests demanded a little 
sectional excitement, he denounced the said 
compromise as illiberal and unjust, admitting, 
however, that it was constitutional: In 1848, 
when the Southern flame needed, in his view, a 
smart fanning, in order to prevent quiet, he 
discovered that the measure was altogether at 
war with the Constitution. Then Mr. Calhoun, 
among the wisest and best of Southern states- 
men, for the mere sake of personal popularity, 
was led to maintain, first, that the compromise 
was both constitutional and expedient ; second- 
ly, that it was constitutional, but not expedient ; 
and lastly, that it was neither constitutional nor 
expedient. Alas! when the “ great defender ” 
of Southern institutions could so stultify him- 
self, is it necessary to inquire into the conduct 
of the small fry? 

In 1850, the celebrated “ compromise meas- 
ures” in Congress, by which, as was 
alleged, all the issues growing out of Slavery, 
retrospective, present, and prospective, for at 
least a hundred years, was finally adjusted. 
True, there was a little grumbling at the South, 
that Anti-Slavery had got too much in the set- 
tlement, and at the North that they had got too 
littlek—some specimens of mobbing and filibus- 
tering in both sections—but, upon the whole, 
the country was satisfied, and the ebullition 
gradually subsided. Here in Middle Tennes- 
see, such was the popular favor for those meas- 
ures, that a man conjd not be made overseer of 
a second class road, until he professed to be 
“sound on the compromise.” Do the voters 
of Tennessee know that, in four short years, the 
most clamorous advocate of the compromise— 
the men who voted for it, and claimed to be 
elected because they so voted or would have 
voted—again opened the whole controversy with 
ten-fold aggravation, and reversed the quieting 
effect of the compromise, by repealing the set- 
tlement of 1820, and establishing squatter sov- 
ereignty in the Territories? 

Let not my readers suppose that our Con- 
gressmen intended all the mischief likely to 

w out of the Kansas-Nebraska bill of 13854. 

0, good souls, they Aimed at nothing, foresaw 
nothing, but their own re-election. A brief 
history of the case is this: Franklin Pierce 
was a “Northern man with Southern princi- 
ples;” that is, he was in a position to accept 
a Pro-Slavery platform, together with the Dem- 
ocratic nomination at Baltimore, having an un- 
derstanding with the Anti-Slavery Democrats, 
that they should have a fair share of the spoils, 
and be at liberty to pursue their own course at 
home and in Congress, if they would help to 
elect him. Mr. Nicholson, in the Union, says 
this was.the understanding, and he ought to 
know. So fairly did the plot succeed, that the 
“ Little Giant” at once determined to “ follow 
in the footsteps.” But there would be no room 
for this.sort of play, if the Slavery excitement 
should go down, as it seemed likely todo. To 
prevent this, he introduced his firebrand bill; 
and as it was a measure which sounded in fa- 
vor of the South, and offered them a triumph, 
however empty, our Southern members, igno- 
ring all consequences, and looking no further 
ahead than the next Congressional election at 
home, rushed into its support almost unani- 
mously. The bill passed, and here we are— 
the Pierce Administration overthrown—the 
Union split into two geographical parties—the 
— possession and future government of 

ansas settled by bowie-knive and revolver. 
In the midst of so much public calamity, it is 
small pleasure to know that the author could 
not ma the storm which he raised, and failed 
in his object of personal promotion. He is 
perhaps somewhere in Illinois, endeavoring to 
persuade his constituents that he was not in 
earnest in what he did, and content, for the 
present, to bear about only the first half of his 

itical i The ultimate political 
fate of his Southern coadjutors and dupes will 
depend upon the amount of sound sense still 
extant among the people of the slave States. 

My limits will not permit me to dwell upon 
or even to enumerate the thousand and one 
minor instances that might be adduced in proof 
of my proposition, that Southern politicians 
generally have consulted their own interests, in 
promoting angry discussion of Slavery issues, 
rather than the welfare of the country, in dis- 
countenancing and repressing it. If my read- 


28 | ers will just set their memories to work in that 


they will readily find enough, and 
more than eno to make them ashamed of 
the leadership have followed, Is it not 
h time that we should at least deliberate 


ous predicament ? 
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press, are ear- 
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verse, as all legislati 
— the sey cos interest has ~~ and 
eir opponents have lost, e point brought 
into con between Pei This dunotan 
however, has accomplished in such a 
spirit and by such means as to have produced 
at length a compact array of Anti-Slavery vo- 
ters, in all the free States, able and determined 
henceforth to adopt a hostile course towards 
the South upon all issues properly determina- 
ble b ye Se With the present — at 
the North, likely to become stronger oer ay, 
no new slave State will ever be admitted into 
the Union. The rejection on that score of any 
applicant, we are told, by Southern politicians 
at wpe Be be the signal of instant disunion. 
What be done, to avert the catastrophe ? 

My space is exhausted, and I can now onl 
state the naked proposition which I have to of- 
fer for the consideration of the slaveholding 
— They are two measures to be introdu- 
ced and sustained in Congress by Southern 
men: Ist. The restoration of the Missouri Com- 

romise line. 2d. The repeal of the Fugitive 
lave Law of 1850. 

If I can.escape lynching in the interval, and 
be allowed room in the Review, I shall attempt, 
in a subsequent article, to show the expedien- 
cy of such a course. ASHLAND. 


VISIT TO ST. CROIX. 


Correspondence of the New York Tribune. 
Sr, Crorx, W. L, April, 1855. 


I have been muck interested in studying 
the condition and prospects of the emancipa- 
ted blacks. The people on the estates are 
blacks, pnre African negroes, with all the de- 
cided characteristics of that race—the wooll 
head, low forehead, flat nose, thick lips, an 
black, greasy skin. One notes at once, be- 
tween them and the people of the towns, par- 
ticularly in St. Thomas, a marked difference in 
this respect. The majority of the latter, from 
intercourse with the whites, possess as many 
— characteristics of the Europeanas of the 
African. Ihave often seen females, with a skin 
slightly darkened, yet with the straightest hair, 
with delicately cut features, with a singularly 
refined expression of countenance, and alto- 

ether an airy, spiritual, dreamy type of beauty, 
both in form and face, of which the pure white 
can scarcely boast. 

It may not be known to some of your readers, 
that in the West Indies there is a distinction, 
almost as wide as that of race, between black 
and colored. At home, colored is the softened 
designation for one who is not white. Not so 
here. To calla black, that is, a pure negro, 
colored, or a colored person black, is a mortal 
offence. Whoever has a particle of white blood 
is colored. these again are subdivided 
into mulattoes, Sambos, griffs, mustis, and, I be- 
lieve, still others, according to the cross; which 
distinctions, incapable of discernment by the 
whites, are yet carefully marked in the eye of 
the people. 

But the estate people of whom I speak, are 
black. There may be a few mulattoes; and 
these are a stout, healthy class, with broad 
chests, tall forms, and fully-developed shoul- 
ders and limbs. St. Croix boasted the finest 
set of slaves in the West Indies. There are 
about 12,000 attached to the estates. 

Generally, the same persons remain on the 
estates where they have been slaves. Never 
was there a more conservative and laubable 
movement for emancipation than was made 
here suceessfully in 1848. When they rose, they 
went in large bodies to the public authorities, 
and said, “Give us our Freedom!” Three 
thousand in the dusk of evening were sweeping 
with heavy tread through the street, with an 
ominous silence, and armed with various weap- 
ons. A lady stepped out on her balcony, and 
remonstrated with them against violence. The 
response, thundered forth in concert from that 
crowd, bearing the marks of ages of oppression 
and wrong, was simple and sublime: “ Missis, 
we want to hurt nobody. Freedom we want, 
and Freedom we will have.” Hence, when their 
demands were acceded to, after a day or two 
of wild revel, in which they did not assault the 
property of their former masters, but visited 
their depredations on some neighboring estate, 
they returned quietly to their former homes, 
and to steady labor. They even, in some in- 
stances, went to the forts and slip ing where 
their masters with their families had. taken 
refuge, to invite them to return, with the sin- 
cerest assurances of security. They seem 
bound to their’birthplaces by personal regard 
for their superiors and acquaintances, and also 
by strong local attachments. The privilege of 
burial in the ground attached to the estate, that 
their dust may mingle with that of their kin- 
dred and friends, is a strong tie. When they 
have left, they frequently return, to beg the favor 
of depositing the bodies of their deceased in 
the hallowed soil. 

The “Labor Act,” organizing the free sys- 
tem of labor, decreed by the Danish Govern- 
ment, and rigidly enforced in this Island, is 
much to be commended for its wisdom and 
benevolence both toward the people and pro- 
prietors. Indeed, the whole historical relation 
of Denmark with the subject of Slavery de- 





serves the attention, and I think will command} 


the admiration, of practical emancipationists. 
By that’ act, the laborers, while receiving just 
remuneration for their toil, are yet compelled 
to work while they remain in the Island. They 
may change their place of labor once a year— 
the Ist of October—by giving a month’s pre- 
vious notice. The people are thus prevented 
from: becoming uneasy and discontented, while 
the planters are secured from irregularity in 
the supply of labor. Changes are rare at the 
seasons specified. 

Fifteen cents a day is the pay of first-class 
hands, ten of the second, and five of the third, 
Children too young to work are not included ; 
the parents have to support them. Even after 
they are old enough to be employed in light 
tasks, from five to nine, they are obliged to at- 
tend free schools three hours in the day. One- 
third of the wages is paid in provisions, which 
is to their advantage. They have many privi- 
leges about the estate, by which their income is 
increased. A small cane piece is allotted them, 
which they work in common, having the pro- 
ceeds. They have free houses. ey may 
raise bananas, oranges, and various vegetables, 
in the yards adjoining their houses, to sell in 
town. The markets are principally supplied 
with poultry of their raising. Where there is 
wood on the estate, they are allowed to cut and 


sell it in town. Pigs they also raise, for their 


own use or for sale. ey are permitted to 
e : ponies, and many own them. 
‘0 enable them to di of their produce, 
and make their little exchanges and purchases, 
Saturday is a free day. None are obliged to 
work then, unless they choose ; and if they do, 
they receive, as I have already said, five cents 
extra to their per diem wages. By this arrange- 
i ipts, and the ma- 


together, they are a comfortable, happy, 
careless set of come It is a stereotyp 4 
mark here, that they are the ha im eee 
ry in the world ; and I am inclined to that, 
comfort is concerned, the 
rematk has some truth.- They have good 
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| gwow NOTHINGS OF ILLINOIS AND THETR 


The second annual session -of the Know 
Nothing State Council of Illinois was held- at 
Springfield last week. Mr. W. W. Danenhower, 
of Chicago, presided. Three hundred and eighty- 
five Councils were called, and sixty-five respond- 
ed by delegates, On the first day, the 9th, 
much excitement existed among the delegates 
from the North and South, relative to hearing 
the report of the Philadelphia National Coun- 
cil. It was decided, however, that the delegates 
to that Convention should be heard, and they 
made their report. 

The following string of good and indif- 


Slavery sections received a majority of about 
fifteen votes : 
ILLINOIS AMERICAN PLATFORM. 

1, We believe in the existence of an Almighty 
Being, who rules the Universe and governs na- 
tions, and to whose all-wise and paternal care 
we are indebted for our unparalleled advance- 
ment in national and individual prosperity. 

2. We admit the privilege, and will defend 
the right of all persons, of whatever religious 
sect or denomination, to exercise perfect free- 
dom in religious opinions, and to “ worship God 
according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences,” so long as they shall not, as a sect 
or church, seek to exercise any temporal pow- 
er; hereby denying all wish or purpose to in- 
terfere with the religious opinions of any one, 

3. We are opposed to all political associa- 
tions of men composed exclusively of persons 
of foreign birth, and to the formation of foreign 
military companies in our country. 

4, The cultivation and development of a pure- 
ly American sentiment and feeling—a passion- 
ate attachment to our country and its Govern- 
ment—of admiration of the purer days of our 
national existence—of veneration of our nation- 
al fathers—and of emulation of the virtue, wis- 
dom, and patriotism, that framed our Constitu- 
tion. 

5. That the time has arrived when the Amer- 
ican party of the United States are called upon 
to take open, fearless, and unreserved, ground 
upon the great question of Slavery, that is now 
agitating the people of every section of this 
Union; and that the intense excitement and 
agitation which at the present time are distract- 
ing our country upon the subject of Slavery, 
have been caused by the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise; and that that repeal was uncall- 
ed for, a gross violation and disregard of a sa- 
ered compact entered into between the two 
greet sections of this Canfederacy, and in the 

ighest degree destructive to the peace and 
welfare of this Union. That a restoration of 
the Missouri Compromise, as it will restore the 
territory for which it was originally made to 
the same situation in which it was before that 
line was unnecessarily destroyed, so it will re- 
store peace and harmony to the country, with- 
out injury or ne gy to any portion of the 
Union; that while it will only give to Freedom 
that which with due solemnity and good faith 
was long since conveyed to her under the con- 
tract, it will equally preserve the full and un- 
disputed rights acquired under it by the South ; 
and that therefore the Missouri Compromise 
should be restored ; and that in all political na- 
tional contests, the American party in the State 
‘of Illinois will demand of its candidates for of- 
fice, among other qualifications, their open and 
undisguised opinions upon this question. 

6. The essential modification of the natural- 
ization laws, by extending the time of residence 
required of those of foreign birth to entitle them 
to citizenship. A total repeal of all State laws 
allowing any but citizens of the United States 
the right of suffrage. But a careful avoidance 
of all interference with rights of citizenship al- 
ready acquired under existing laws. 

7. Resistance to the corrupting influences 
and aggressive policy of the Romish Church, 
unswerving opposition to all foreign influence, 
or interference of foreign emissaries, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical. 

8. A radical improvement in the present sys- 

tem of Executive patronage, which unsparing- 
ly confers rewards for political subserviency, 
and punishes for manly independence in politi- 
poh and a fearless exercise of political 
rights. 
“9. The education of the youth of our land in 
the schools of our country, which should be 
open to all, without regard to condition or creed, 
and which shall be free from all influences of a 
denominational or partisan character—but in 
which the Holy Bible shall ever be freely in- 
troduced and read, as the book which contains 
the best system of morals, and the only system 
of pure religion, and from which every true 
Christian must derive the rule of his faith and 
practice, 

10. The just and proper protection to Amer- 
ican labor and American enterprise and genius, 
against the adverse policy of foreign nations ; 
asserting, also, that it is both within the power 
and duty of the General Government to aid and 
facilitate internal commerce by an improvement 
of our rivers and the harbors upon our lakes. 

11. We declare our attachment to the Union 
of these States; and while we do not partake of 
the fears so often entertained of its dissolution, 
we will endeavor to promote its perpetuity by a 
firm adherence to all the principles, as well of 
the Constitution as the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence. 

12. We disclaim all right of the General Gov- 
ernment to interfere with the institution of Sla- 
very as it exists in any of the States of this 
Union; but we distinctly assert that Congress 
has full power, under the Constitution, to legis- 
late upon the subject in the Territories of the 
United States. 

13. Such a radical modification of the laws 
in reference to emigration as will effectually 
prevent the sending to our shores the paupers 
and felons of other nations, 

14. We condemn, in the most positive man- 
ner, the assaults upon the elective franchise in 
Kansas, and the efforts to control the free ex- 
ercise of the right of suffrage, to which every 
American citizen is entitled. 

Resolved, That the principles and objects of 
the American party shall hereafter be every- 
where distinctly and openly avowed and ub 
lished ; and we invite all persons, who believe 
in true American principles, to aid us in carry- 
ing out our principles, as herein set forth—and 
we will cheerfully co-operate with any party, as 
a national party, whose object it will be to car- 
ry into effect the above sentiments. 

Done in Council at Springfield, on this 11th 
day of July, A. D. 1855. 

W. W. Daneynower, 
President of State Conncitl. 
Henry S. Jenninas, Secretary. 





INDIANA REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION. 


The following was the platform adopted; 
we haye no room for particulars. 

At two o’clock, P. M., the Convention re-as- 
sembled in the State House grove. A “ good- 
ly crowd,’ we apprehend, was present through- 
out the morning exercises, but the vast con- 
course in attendance in the afternoon far ex- 
ceeded in number that of the morning. Alto- 
gether, there could scarcely have been less than 
ten thousand people present. . 

F “THE PLATFORM. 

The Committee on Resolutions having an- 
nounced its readiness to re Mr. M « 
on behalf of the eens the following, 

the Convention : 
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ferent propositions were adopted—the Anti- 





wed, That we waive all former party 
predilections,- and, in concert, by all lawful 
means seek to place every branch of the Feder- 
al Government in the hands of men who will 
assert the rights of Freedom, restore the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and refuse, under all circum- 
stances, to tolerate the extension of Slavery. 

Resolved, further, That our Revoluti 
ancestors regarded Freedom as national, an 
Slavery as sectional. That we-will ste y 
adhere to their policy, and firmly resist every 
attempt to reverse it, 4 

Resolved, oy Adminiteace oe ome 
the courage, ability, and disposition, to protec 
the citizens’ of one State, or Territory, in the 
free exercise of the elective franchise, ageing; 
the assaults of armed mobs from other 
or Territories, is undeserving the confidence of 
a free people, and ought not to be continued 
in power longer than & constitutional oppor- 
— is afforded to exchange it for one that 
will be untrammeled by the slave power, and 
that will have moral courage and in ependence 
enough to raise itself above all party prejudi- 
ces—one that will not, in its zeal to support 
“ compromise measures,” lose sight of Freedom . 
Justice, and the Constitution, but will administer 
the Government fearlessly, wisely, and for the 
good of the whole people. i 

Resolved, That intemperance is a great and 
intolerable evil, and imperiously demands the 
earnest efforts of all good men for its total sup- 
pression ; and to this end we solemnly pledge 
ourselves to each other, and to all the people 
of the State, never to abate such effort until 
our success shall be complete. That the results 
of the short trial made of the present Prohibitory 
Liquor Law of this State have been even more 
beneficial than was anticipated by its friends ; 
we therefore ask for the law a full and fair trial, 
and pledge ourselves, if experience shall dem- 
onstrate that the law is unnecessarily rigor- 
ous in any respects, or defective in any pro- 
visions necessary to secure its benevolent ob- 
jects, we will cheerfully assist in procuring all 
needful and proper amendments thereto. 

Resolved, That both experience and the un- 
mistakable manifestations of a just public senti- 
ment demand a change of the Constitution and 
laws of this State, so as to limit the elective 
franchise to such persons as are actual citizens 
of the United States, either by birth or by a 
full and final conformity with the laws on the 
subject of naturalization. 

A vote being taken on the reception and 
endorsement of the resolutions, as expressing 
the sense of the Convention, they were, with- 
out exception, unanimously adopted. 

As if further to show their appreciation of 
the “soundness” of the principles therein 

romulgated, the people rose en masse to their 
eet, and greeted the result with prolonged and 
enthusiastic cheers. 

Speeches were made by Hon. Henry S. Lane 
and others ; after which, the Committee on Res- 
olutions, on whom was conferred the power of 
appointing a State Central Committee, made 
their report, which was at once endorsed by 
the Convention. 

Gen. Killgore offered the subjoined resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That the Ohio Convention of the 
People’s Party, now in session, be notified of 
our proceedings, by sending the following tele- 
graphic communication: “Indiana greets the 
Republicans of Ohio; ten thousand freemen 
have set the seal of eternal condemnation on 
Doughfaceism and Old Lineism; Platform 
adopted unanimously.” 

he resolution being adopted without a dis- 
senting voice, the Convention adjourned sine 
die, after giving three hearty cheers for their 
Platform. 





From the British Banner. 


THE PRESS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr. W. E. Baxter, M. P., has recently pub- 
lished, through Routledge & Co., “ America 
and the Americans,” one of the most interest- 
ing publications on the subject of the New 
World that has yet seen the hght. Passing by 
the works of Murat, and those of his class, as 
well as those of Drs. Reed and Matheson, Cox, 
and Hoby, and in like manner Mr. Bucking- 
ham, as all good in their way, we fix on the 
volumes of Tocqueville, the late Mr. Mackay, 
and Mr. Baxter, M. P., as those to which the 
world ought more especially to look for satis- 
factory information. Mrs. Duncan and Miss 
Bremer, each in their own way, have done ex- 
cellent service in dealing with the social char- 
acter of the Americans ; but for the Divine, the 
Secular, and tlie Statesman, Tocqueville, Mac- 
kay, and Baxter, are mainly entitled to atten- 
tion. Mr. Baxter, in truth, may be said to have 
given us the philosophy of American travel. 
As a philosopher he observed and he wrote, 
and as a philosopher he is entitled to a univer- 
sal reading from’ his own countrymen. We 
could wish that all our statesmen had passed 
through an educational process analogous to 
that of Mr, Baxter. He has travelled over Eu- 
rope, and visited the United States more than 
once, traversing, we presume, over as large a 
surface as was ever trod by any European 
writer. 

But our present business is with Mr. Baxter’s 
account of American newspapers, which is re- 
markably instructive and interesting. He tells 
us, that there are no fewer than 2,800 newspa- 
pers inthe New World, with a circulation of 
about 5,000,000, and an annual issue of more 
than 400,000,000 of copies! On the continent 
of Europe, as he observes, a few journals strug- 
gle against a rigid political censorship; in a 
country not yet one hundred years old, 2,000 
weekly and 350 daily periodicals inform every 
farmer and artisan between the Atlantic and 
the Rocky Mountains what is going on both at 
home and abroad. According to our Senator, 
almost every town of considerable size has sev- 
eral daily papers; each village has one, if not 
two, according to the strength of the political 
parties in its vicinity; and in places that have 
struggled into existence within a few months, 
secluded within the forests of the far West, you 
find very tolerable weekly sheets. In Great 
Britain, the public journals, as Mr. Baxter very 
properly observes, circulate chiefly in reading- 
rooms, hotels, railroad stations, and the houses 
of the wealthier inhabitants of towns. “In 
America, every family among the rural as well 
as the city population takes in a local, if not a 
metropolitan, newspaper. This national habit 
causes a demand quite unexampled in Europe, 
and enables men of every class to exercise their 
minds on political questions, and to inform 
themselves on the topics of the day.” 

Mr. Baxter does not claim a very high place 
for the bulk of the American sheets, considered 
in a literary point of view; but, nevertheless, 
they constitute a stupendous ae of public 
instruction. A number of them, however, con- 
tain a fair proportion of useful matter, accounts 
of new discoveries, notices of books, disserta- 
tions on agricultural improvements, legislative 
suggestions, and well-chésen extracts from em- 
inent authors. Mr, Baxter frankl grants, that, 
in point of literature, finish, and fulness, they 
admit of no comparison with the journals of 
England; but, notwithstanding this, they are 
rendering an extraordinary service to the true 
and the good, the liberal and the devout, in 
America. He a what has been so 
often and so bold , that they are “im- 
moral.” Asa rule, it is not so; and Mr. Bax- 
ter avows his surprise that Mr. Dickens should 
have imself in such terms in his 
“Notes.” Sir Charles Lyell tells a very differ- 
ent tale, affirming, that he purchased newspa- 
pers at random over the whole States; and 
that, upon the whole, he “found the press of 
the United States quite as respectable as our 
own.” Mr. Baxter claims to have travelled 
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in the crowded thoroughfare 
test rural district, he is ever sure of finding th 
ree pai There are coe, Teepe bi-week- 
y, and we papers, as us; papers pure- 
ly political, others of a literary cast, and others 
again simply professional; while there are 
many of no partivular character, combining ev- 
erything in their columns. The proportion of 
daily papers is enormous. Almost every town, 
down to communities of two thousand in num- 
ber, has not only one but several daily papers. 
The city of Roc , for instance, with a popu- 
lation a little exceeding 30,000, has five; to say 
nothing of the bi-weekly and weekly papers, 
which are issued in it. I was at first, with noth- 
ing but my European experience to guide me, 
at a loss to understand how they were all sup- 
ported. But I found that, in addition to the ex- 
tent of their advertising” ee which is 
very great, advertisements being free of duty in 
America, the number of their readers is almost 
co-extensive with that of the population. There 
are few in America who do not both take in 
and read their newspapers. English newspa- 
pers are, in the first read but by a few; 
and, in the next, the number of papers read is 
small in comparison with the number that read 
them. The chief circulation of English papers 
is in exchanges, news-rooms, reading-rooms, 
hotels, taverns, coffee-houses, and pot-houses, 
but a fraction of those who read them ta- 
king them in for themselves. Their high price 
may have much to do with this. In Amer- 
ica, the case is totally different. Not only are 
places of public resort well supplied with the 
journals of the day, but most families take in 
their paper, or papers. With us, it is chiefly the 
inhabitants of towns that read the journals; in 
America, the vast body of the rural population 
peruse them with the same avidity and univer- 
sality as do their brethren in the towns. Were 
it otherwise, it would be impossible for the num- 
bé? which now appear to exist. But, as news- 
papers are multiplied, so are readers, every one 
reading and most subscribing to a newspaper. 
Many families, even in the rural districts, are 
not content with one, but must have two or more, 
adding some metropolitan P mae to the one or 
two local papers to which they subscribe.” 
Such is the remarkable testimony of this 
eminent man; and surely it is a testimony 
which is entitled to the attention of the whole 
civilized world. There is no land where mind 
is so thoroughly emancipated—where the peo- 
le are constituted so exclusively of thinking 
Naive; and the result is, such a development 
of mental and moral power, and such a rapidi- 
ty of social progress and national expansion, as 
earth never before witnessed. Wherever you 
find an American, be he Christian or Infidel, 
you find mind, foresight, adroitness, energy—in 
a word, all the elements necessary to success. 
England may well be proud of her glorious 
child! But while she admires, ought she not 
to imitate? Can she be humbled by receiving 
a lesson from a nation which reflects her own 
image, and adds to her own renown? Who 
can doubt, that the crippling and gagging sys- 
tem relative to the press, which is now about 
to expire, has entailed upon England incaleu- 
lable mischief? Who can doubt, that the re- 
al of the Stamp Act, now about to come into 
Il play, will, within the course of twenty-five 
more years, put a completely new face on Brit- 
ish soailty, and raise our noble nation into the 
most enlightened, moral, and religious people in 
Christendom ? 
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TEACHER, 


AN experienced Teacher, who can produce good testi- 
monials of capability to teach the higher English 
branches—Mathematics, French, Drawing, Painting and 
Needlework—desires a situation. Address Box 39, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 416 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
At Norwich, Conn. 


C. B. WEBSTER, A. M., M. D., PRINCIPAL. 


OCATION.—Norwich is known to be one of the most 

beautiful and healthy towns in New England, com- 

hining to an unusual degree the advantages of both city and 
country. 








Day School.—The Day School, under the present Princi- 
pal, has been in operation during the last nine years. For 
the past three years, Boarding has been connected with it. 

Family Department.—Mrs. Webster, who has had long 
pa op eg in teaching and in the training of young ladies, 
will give her undivided care to the interests of the Institu- 
tion. A large and commodious house, pleasantly situated 
will be open on the first of April next, where the schoo: 
will be continued, with increased facilities for the comfort 
and improvement of the pupils. Every effort will be made 
to enforce habits of order and punctuality, to inculcate a 
truly lady-like deportment in every particular, and to throw 
arownd the members of the family the influences of a well- 
ordered Christian home, 

Juvenile Department.— For the very young, who may have 
been ived of parental care, our endeavor will be to pro- 
vide a home which shall/as far as possible, supply the loss 
they have sustained. The number will never be so large 
that each individual may not receive the particular super- 
vision of the heads of the family. 

Physical Training.—A watchful care will be exercised 
over the physical as well as mental culture of the pupils— 
constant reference being had to peculiarities of tempera- 
ment and constitution. Whatever the intellectual attain- 
ments, but little can be enjoyed or accomplished in life 
without a sound physical sysiem. Abundant opportunity 
will be afforded for retired exercise in the open air ; there will 
also be given lessons and practice in calisthenic exercise, 
so acmirably adapted to promote grace of motion and de- 
velopment of form. 

Sessions and Vacations.—There will be a vacation of six 
weeks from the last Wednesday of July. The remainder 
of the year will be divided into sessions of eleven weeks 
each, separated by short vacations. Boarding scholars 
can remain during the short vacations, if they wish, with- 
out extra charge. Pupils will be received at any time, but 
for no shorter period than one-half the academic year. 
Notice of removai will be expected at least one month be- 
fore the time of leaving. 

TERMS. 


For Board, including fuel, lights, washing, &¢c., and for 
Tuition in all the branches of a thorough English Educa- 
tion, with the Ancient Lan uages, $200 per ann., in quar- 
terly payments. Extras—the Modern Languages, Music, 
Drawing, and Oil Painting, at the charge of their teachers. 
Use of Piano per quarter, $3. 

It may be stated, for the information of those parents 
who wish to place their sons and daughters near each 
other, that there is also in Norwich a Family Schoo! for 
Boys, of the highest order, under the charge of the Rev. 


Charles E. Abbott. 
REFERENCES. 

Rev. Alvan Bond, D. D. Norwich. 
Rev. G. B. Cheever, D. D., New York. 
Rev. H. P. Arms, Norwich. 
Rev. A. C. Washburn, Agent American Bible Society. 
Rev. John P. Gulliver, Norwich. 
Rev. W. F. Morgan, Rector Christ Church, Norwich. 
Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D. D., Concord, N. H. ; 
Rev. C. P. Bush, Norwich. 
Rev. Chs. E. Abbott, Prin. Boy’s Family School, Norwich. 
Rev. Henry T. Cheever, Greenport, L. I. 
Prof. John D. Philbrick, State Supt. Com. Schools. ’ 
Hon. L. F. 8. Foster, U.S. Senator, Norwich. 
Hon. John A. Rockwell, Norwich. 
Col. A. S. Williams, Detroit, 
Charles Johnson, Esq., Norwich. 
William Burnet, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ralph Farnsworth, M. D., Norwich. 
Gen. William Williams, Norwich. 

Norwich Conn., January 1, 1855. 


CHOLERA, 
A Certain Cure for this Disease may be found 
in the use of Perry Davis's Vegetable 


PAIN KILLER, 


A Dubuque, Iowa, Yay 5, 1855. 

GENTLEMEN: I feel under obligations to you for the ben- 
efit I have received from your invaluable Pain Killer. 

We have had some cholera here on the Mississippi thus 
early in the season. A few days since, I assisted in lay- 
wa ont and burying one of our citizens, who was sup 
to have died with the disease. The next morning, I was 
taken with severe vomiting, accompanied with coldness 
of the extremities. Warm covering and hot applications 
failed to restore warmth. My wife’s family, who had use 
the Pain Killer with success during the cholera season in 
Buffalo, in 1849, advised me to take it. I took two doses, 
at intervals of fifteen minutes ; a fine perspiration ensued, 

the next day, barring a little weakness, I was well 

and have been since. It may have been an attack 
ague ; but whether ague or cholera, it answered my pur- 


Since my recovery, I find that several of our citizens 
have used Pain Killer asa remedy for cholera, and 
pronounced it good. I therefore take pleasure in recom- 
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mending it to a still more extensive notice. 
truly, W. M. CRO: 
Attorney at Law. 
Perry Davis & Son, Providence, R. I.: 446—eo 


atin Pain Miles is sold ae } et Leda & 
ray & Ballantyne, Washingto: . C.; Purcell, 
Go. Richmond. Va’; and by ull the principal Druggists. 


PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 





over more ground in the Union than either Mr. | Cracked 


Dickens or Sir Charles Lyell, and to have 


papers in all parts of it, 
fe ental confirms the representation of Sit 


uently contradicts that of | *™pnent 


Mr. Dickens. Maltitudes of the silly anecdotes 


which’ . i int as fi 
American he remarks, are most of 


Hid 











DANIEL B, GOODLOE, 
, D. @. 


| A TIORNEY AT LAW. will prosceue Bounty Land 





and 
LAND WARRANTS OBTAINED. 


IHOMAS ©. CONNOLLY (who has permission to re- 


pa ne claims for 
ashington, D. C. 





ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS PREMIUM. 
The Directors of the American Reform Tract 
wf Book Society 


RE authorized to offer One Hundred Dollars Premi- 

um for the best manuscript of a Religious Anti-Sla- 
very Sabbath School Book, of jent le to make 
not pee. than one hundred nor over two hundred printed 


ors ean treat the subject according to their own 
judgment and taste, in to the particular style or 
form, whether ag a narrative, or tale ; historically or al- 
le orically ; or in any method in which they think the 
ontdee t can be pe ny to make it interesting, and also 
to bring the to bear upon the conscience. 

Whatever form the writers may choose, the great moral 
truth that “ American Chattel Slaveholding is a sin against 


God and a crime against man, and ought therefore to be 
immediately repented of and abolished,” must be main- 
tai tnd the book must be ithbued with the spitit of the 


as Christ be exhibited with his heart of infinite love 

beating in sympathy with the poor slave; and the mind, 

in learning to pity the condition of the latter, will learn to 
ve Saviour,” 

The manuscripts must be sent, post paid, to T. B. Ma- 
son, Secretary of the American Reform Tract and Book 
Society, Cincinnati, Ohio, previous to the first Monday in 
October next, with the author’s name and residence in 
full, enclosed in a sealed envelope, which will not be 

*opened until the premium is ewitot 

We our Christian Anti-Slavery friends, who can 
write, will not let this opportunity pass without a special 
effort for the cause of Christ and Humanity. 

We expect, before the time expires, to be able, through 
the kindness of our friends, to offer a second, third, and 
fourth premiam, for such manuscripts as may fail of the 
first; and the Directors will pay from the Treasury of the 

iety a fair remuneration for al] manuscripts which the 

Publishing Committee sha!! consider worthy of a place in 
its wy ome f 

. The following gentlemen oars been appointed Judges: 


SOHN JOLT fre. ESQ 
T.B.MASON. 


Cincinnati, June, 1855. 
i]7~ Editors favorable to the cause, please copy. 


JOHN M. CLARKE & CO., 

Land Warrant, Stock, Exchange Brokers, and 
Agents for Claims against the Government. 
Office corner Tenth st. and Penn. avenue, over 
Washington City Savings Bank. 

» ie very highest New York market price will be paid 

for Land Warrants for the next three years, When- 
ever they shall have advanced beyond our last quotations, 
the very highest New Yark market prices will be paid, 


on receipt of any by mail, regardiess of former quota- 
tions. 
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Persons sending warrants by mail may rely on receiv- 

ing oe much as if they were personally present. 
ight drafts on any of the Northern or Southern cities 
will be remitted by return mail; and, when preferred, the 
amount will be placed to their credit in one of the New 
York Banks, on which they can draw at sight, the day 
after remitting the Warrants. Address 

JOHN M. CLARKE & CO., 
Washington city, D. C. 
REFER TO— 

Hon. John Wilson, Commissioner of the General Land 


ce. 
Hon. L. P. Waldo, Commissioner of Pensions. 


pieroy 4 Rittenhouse, & Co., Bankers, Washington city. 
Chubb Brothers, Bankers, Washington city. 
Suter, Le: 


& Co. do. 0. 
All the Oiicers of the Banks in Wheeling, Va. 
Cashier Bank of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Cashier Farmers’ Bank, do. 
Cashier Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank, Parkersburg, 

Virginia. : 

James Robb, Banker, New Orleans. 
President Exchange Bank, Pittsbu h, Pa. 
Johnsion Brothers & Co., Renbors, 2 timore, 
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THE BRITISH POETS. 
A plete Collection, from Ch to Wordsworth. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY. 


We cannot speak too highly in praise of this edition— 
the only one that deserves the name of complete—of the 
British Poets.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

We really know nothing more worthy of the cordial 
support of the American public than this Boston edition of 
the English Poets—New York Times 

A fairer printed, a more tasteful, or a more valuable set 
of books, cannot be placed in any library.— New York 
Courier and Enquirer. 

The best, the most permanently valuable, the most con- 
venient, and the cheapest edition of the standard poetical 
literature of Great Britain, ever published. — Home Jour. 

We regard it as the most beautiful add convenient li- 
brary edition of the British Poets yet published. — Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 

We do not know any other edition of the English Poets 
which combines so many excellences.— Bibliotheca Sacra. 


SHELLEY AND HERBERT. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
WITH A MEMOIR BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Three Volumes. . 
The Poetical Works of George Herbert. 


One Volume. 


We have in Press, and shall issue soon, the Works of 
MOORE, VAUGHAN, SHAKSPEARE, HERRICK, 
MARVELL, SPENSER, SKELTON, DONNE, CHAT- 
TERTON, and CHAUCER. 

The remainder of the series will be published as fast as 
the volumes can be prepared. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., 
112 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 


COURT OF CLAIMS AGAINST THE 
UNITED STATES, 


. Washington City, D. C. 


HE undersigned will devote himself ‘aeecmenany = § to the 

prosecution of claims against the Government of the 
United States in the above Court, (established by act of 
Congress, approved March, 1855,) which has cognizance 
of all claims arising under the Constitation, or founded 
upon any law of Congress or upon any regulation of an 
Executive Department, or upon any contract, expressed 
or implied, with the Government of the Uniied States, or 
any of its officers or agents. All claims against the Gov- 
ernment must h forth be pr Jin this Court, and 
not before Congress, as heretofore. When the claim is 
established in said Court, and an appropriation made by 
Congress for the purpose, the claimant will be paid at the 
Treasury of the United States. 

The undersigned will also continue, as heretofore, the 
practice of law in the Supreme Court of the United Stater 
and the other courts of the District. 

M. THOMPSON, Attorney at Law, 
4} street, Washington city, D. C. 

P.§8. Reference may be had (if necessary) to heads of 
Departments and Bureaus, citizens of Washington, and 
members of Congress. 4238—lam 


THE INDEPENDENT. 

Edited by C gational Cler, 
A ‘Sov ix b Lg contributors ; among them, 
GOV. LOUIS K UTH 

REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D. D. 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
MRS. H. C. KNIGHT, 
CHARLES L. BRACE, 
~ And numerous others. 

No expense is spared to secure every variety of talent 
in the several departments of this paper. A large corps 
of correspondents have nm en both at home and 
abroad. A full summary of religious and general intelli- 

nee is given. Also, weekly, an article on the Money 

arket and Commercial News. A full and complete Re- 
view of the Flour and Produce Market and merchandise 
seagee | together with that of the Cattle Market, is writ- 
ten weekly by an experienced man expressly for this pa- 
per. Qur prices-current are also corrected up to the day 
of publication, and may be confidently relied upon for cor- 
rectness. In short, the proprietors are determined that their 
paper shall be surpassed by none for excellence and cheap- 
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ness. 

Terms.—By mail, $2 per annum. Specimen numbers 
sent gratis. Orders for the paper accompanied a the 
money, addressed to the Publisher, and prepaid, will be 
considered at our risk. 

Subscriptions can commence with any nuwber of the pa- 


r. 
setae. few only will be taken. Must be sent 
in before Wednesday. 

Office, No. 22 Beekman street, New York. 

439 JOSEPH H. LADD, Publisher. 


BRITISH PERIODICALS. 
Early Copies Secured. 

EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to re- 
publish the following British Periodicals, viz: 

I. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 

4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magaziné, (Tory.) 

The present critical state of European affairs will ren- 


der these publications unusually interesting during the 





public. 

Arrangements are now for the 
reteipt of early sheets rom British Publishers, by 

we are enabled to place all our Reprints in the 
leet, 6 Seecteibans Gis: as Goon a0 Sst be fur- 
we large ho ky part, we shall Stake’ teak 
the Periodicals ‘the on vr 

















fer to the editor of the National Era ; 
ighens zn) poopanss Papen 











PROSPECTUS OF THE THIRD VOLUME 
THE OHIO COLUMBIAN 
A PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE. 

E.§. HAMLIN and A.M. GANGEWER, Baitor, 


—_— 


Columbian is a week 





w y,on a handsome Meee Per, published every 
bao, Chia, the Capital of the State,” “Y OF Colum. 
In Politicg, it will advocate the cause and su 
poliny of he ndent Democraey; it will la), 
cure the ane o nest will 

or i$ to violate the Equality of Rj - 

Class Legislation, Involuntary fn ae tl ae Oppose 
the various devices by which the few seck to ete all 
many to their rule, It it will aim to spread eben the 
blessings attendant upon Free Labor and. ad tie 


Pree Lnstitayj 
Recognising the law of Progress, it will lend 1": 
By nd its he . 
support to every practicable and just measure for °°" 
pe al ofIpdustrial Prosperity, Peace, Liberty, Bausa?, “4 
Temperance, and the welfare ofthe Agricultarul ony 


a Ty l-known faet, tha isola 
LrAag few ‘act, that the Slave Po 
pendous Monopoly, whicb grows fat on the ate res 
and degradation of the enslaved race, has for Years abor 
to extend its dominion by the increase of Slave mite 
this purpose it involved us in a War with Moexica. For 
annulled the Missouri Compromise, a compact made rod 
by the favor cf a generation of men; and it now eecke a 
establish itself yarmanently in Kansas, on so)! io, 
free. It is from its nature aggressive; and it hee Ofore 
the People to take measures to stay its Progress, mares 
past, grown haughty by success, elects our Preaian® 
controls our Politics, dictates our Foreign and ents, 
Policy, moulds our Politicians, and bends hes mestic 
National Parties to achieve its purposes. The sign. alled 
times indicate that new combinations are formin mr oe 
ject anew the free spirit of the North to the maelt to sub. 
onopoly. Nations 


“The Cohanbian wil 
7 il be an advocate it 
and religious Liberty, without regard to cee = ve 
will give no sanction te secret (oath-bound) Political e¢ : 
binations to control the ballot-box, whether under the — 
tion. of Priests or others, regarding them as of da pao 
endency under a Republican form of Government 
tianity and Republicanism alike recognise the Indiv; “no 
— and Duties ef every man, and we believe in a 
right of private judgment in all matters, whether of ole 
gion or politics. We regard Slavery, and the leunes ta. 
volved in it, as the great Politica! Question of the Day. : aa 
we trust the People will beware of al! combinations .; om 
lated, if not designed, to call off their attention ng hig 
giant Evil, lest, mayhap, some of those who hate 0; — 
sion be found unwittingly aiding the Oppressors, Nien 
ing the principles of equal and exact justice which we ad 
vocate to be right, and such as God approves, and he 
king His guidance to advance them, we commend ou en. 
tarpetoe to the favor of all friends of Hurnan Progress, “a 
he Columbian, while occu ying a decided Position in 
Politics, will contain various iterary, Miscelianeons, and 
News articles of interest. It shall be our aim to make it 
a good ape | Newspaper, and we trust the friends of th 
a will & eavor to increase its circulation ' 
tters containing subscriptions, &c. be 
by mail at my risk, to be addressed to” wheter 
A. M. GANGEWER, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
TERMS OF THE COLUMBIAN. 
Invariably in Advance 
One copy,one year - - « 
Three copies,one year. - .- - 
Five copies, one year - - - - -« .8 
Ten copies, one year ae - + Af 
_ Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 cents commis. 
sion on each yearly, and 25 cents on each semi-year| 
subscriber, except in the case of Clubs. y 
A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle the Persons 
making it up to a copy for six months; a Club of ten, at 
$15, to a copy for one year. Whien a club of subscribers 
has been forwarded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. 431 


COLUMBUS WATER CURE AND MEDI. 
CAL INFIRMARY. 
For Females Only. No Cure, no Pay. 
OR the last year, this Institution has been treating dis- 
eases of the above class of patients, agreeing to re- 
store them to comfortable health, or make no charge what. 
ever. We are treating bed-ridden casesymo matter of how 
Jong standing, as above. Circulars sent on application 
Address W. SHEPARD, M.D. 
444 Water Cure, Columbus, Ohio, 
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A NEW AND IMPROVED PATENT 
SCYTHE SNATH, 
Made from Wrought Iron. 


b Pym firm, and durable, and pronounced, by very 
{ many who have used them for two seasons past, su- 
perior to any other snath. 

Manufacturad only by LAMSON, GOODNOW, & CO. 
(long known as makers of Lamsen’s Patent Wood Snaths,) 
and for sale at their warehouse, No. 7 Gold sireet, New 
York, and by the Hardware and Agricultural ‘Trade gene 
erally throughout the country. 4H 





DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE. 


E SUBSCRIBER offers for sale a very desirable 
tract of land, containing about 234 acres of excellent 
quality, situated about 10 miles north of the City of Wash- 
ington, and about one mile from the new turnpike road to 
Brookville. About 150 acres is excellent woodland; it has 
a large stream of water running entirely through the farm, 
and upon it an excellent water power, suited to mill or 
manufacturing purposes. 
The above land will be sold at a great bargain. Apply 
to 8S. A. PEUGH, or to 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, 
Nov. 16 Printers of the Era. 





PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 


HIS American invention stands unrivalled, both in 
this country and in Europe. It is worn by one thou- 
sand persons, and with most astonishing success. In 
competition with thirty other substitutes, of the best 
French, English, and German manufacture, it received 
the award of the Great Medal at the World’s Exhibition 
in London, as the best artificial limb known. In this coun- 
try it has been thirty times exhibited, in competition with 
all others, at the Annual Fairs in the principal cities, and 
has in every instance received the award of the highest or 
first premium. And as a crowning honor, by the unani- 
mous approval of an international council. the “ First 
Premium”—only Silver Medal given for limbs — was 
awarded to the inventor at the New York Crystal Palace. 
Pamphlets, giving full information, sent gratis to every 
— B. FRANK. PALMER, 
42 376 Chesnut st., Philadelphia. 





AYER’S PILLS 


RE onsing the Sick to an extent never before known 

of any Medicine. 

Invalids, read and judge for yourselves. 

JULES HAUEL, Esgq., the well-known perfumey of 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, whose choice pretbts 
are found at almost every toilet, says : 

“T am happy to say of your Cathartic Pills, that I have 
found them a better family medicine, for common use, 
than any other within my knowledge. Many of my friends 
have realized marked benefits from them, and coincide 
with me in believing that they possess extraordinary vir- 
tues for driving out diseases and curing the sick. They 
are not only effectual, but safe aad pleasant to be taken— 
qualities which must make them valued by the public, 
when they are known.” 

The venerable Chancellor WARDLAW writes from 

Baltimore, 15th April, 1854 : 

“Dr. J.C. Aytn—Sir: I have taken your Pills with 
great benefit, for the listlessness, languor, loss of appetite, 
and bilious headache, which has of late years overtaken 
me in the spring. A few doses of your Pills cured me. | 
have used your Cherry Pectoral many years in my family, 
for coughs and colds, with unfailing suceess. You make 
medicines which cure, and I feel it a pleasure to comment 
you for the good you have done and are doing.” 


JOHN F. BEATTY, Esq., Sec. of the Penn. Railroad 
Co., says: 
“ Pa, R. R. Office, Philadelphia, Dec. 13, 1953. 

“Sir: Itake pleasure in adding my testimony to the 
efficacy of your medicines, having derived very inaterial 
benefit from the use of both your Pectoral and Cathartic 
Pills. I am never without them in my family, nor shall I 
ever consent to be, while my means will procure them.” 
The widely renowned 8.8. STEVENS, M. D., of Went- 

worth, N. H., writes: 

“Having used your Cathartic Pills in my practice, I 
certify, from experience, that they are an invaluable pur- 
gative. In cases of disordered functions of the liver, 
causing headache, indigestion, costiveness, and the great 
variety of diseases that follow, they are a surer reinedy 
than any other. In all cases where a purgative remedy 
is required, I confidently recommend these Pills to the 
public, as superior to any other I have ever found. They 
are sure in their operation, and perfectly: safe—quaiities 
which make them an invaluable article for public use. I 
have for many years known your Cherry Pectoral as the 
best Cough medicine in the'world, and these Pills are 10 
no wise inferior to that admirable preparation for the 
q Ai ” 


tment of 
“ Acton, Me., Nov. 25, 1953. 

“Dr. J, C. Aver—Dear Sir: I have been afflicted 
from my birth with scrofula in its worst form, and now, 
after twenty years’ trial and an untold amount of sul- 
fering, have been completely cured in a few weeks by 
your Pills. With what feelings of ery) be write, can 
only be imagined when you realize what | have suffered, 

how long. 

“ Never until now have I been free from this loathsome 
disease in some shape. At times it attacked my eyes, 
and made me almost blind, besides the unendurable 
pain; at others it settled in the scalp of my head, and 
destroyed my hair, and has kept me partly bald all my 
days; sometimes it came out in my face, and kept it for 
mouths a raw sore. . 

% About nine weeks ago I commenced taking your Ca- 
thartic Pills, and now am entirely free from the complaint. 
My eyesare well, my sxin is fair, and my hair has com- 
menced a healthy growth; all of which makes me feel 
already a new person. 





pone eee pm re do g » am, with every 
: oe ; 
Ty OY Maines ficxen” 
“T have known the above-named Maria Ricker from her 
chi and her statement is ott 
ANDREW J. ERVE, 1 
Overseer of the Portsmouth Manufacturing Co. 
JOEL PRATT, of the ship Marion, writes from 
bes Boston, 20th April, 1854 : 
“Your Pills have cured me from a bilious attack, which 
arose from derangement of the Liver, which had become 
very serious. I meric beeen voangg Sf 7 Physicie’y 
and from every could try,-bui a few doses © 
your Pills haye-compleiely restored me to health. I mn 
given them to my c¢ oat for worms with the Me 
effects. They, were promp cu recommend 
them to a friend for costiveness, which had troubled him 
for months ; he told me in a few days they had cured him. 
You make the best medicine in the world, and I am free 
ae 34 f the Supreme 
ad this, from the distinguished Solicitor of the Sup 
wee. whose brilliant abilities have made him well 
kziown, not only in this but the neighboring States. 
“« New Orleans, 5th April, 1954. F 
“Sir: Lhave t satisfaction in assuring you that my. 
self and family have been very much benefited by = 
medicines. My wife was cured, two years since, of 
severe and dangerous cough, by your Cherry Pectors', 
and since then has enjoyed perfect health. My cues 
have several times been cured from attacks of the In ~ 
enza and Croup by it. It is an invaluable remedy rt 
these Lrg rel Your Cathartic- Pills have ousirely 
cured me a dyspepsia and costivencss, whee —- 
ears, Indeed, this c , 
Peeples og se m the fact that.I had failed to get relief 


i tion of the coun 
(rom the best Physicians is which this section ne had 


: : . lessing to 
“You seem to us, Doctor, like a premtapadel Sites Md 


and may well 
| sinaktati™ foun’ ect 


“Dr. J. C. 
trial of 





: the tenderness wi 


“ Hoping this statement sar be the acai of conveying . 
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ELEANOR SOU 


BY MA 


B 

Shall I tell you 
and accomplished 
envy, my Margare 
agreeable wife, tho 
eouple, combining u 
the grace and fresh 
accomplished nicc 
lovely girl, who is 
Summerfield in the 
H.’s, though Miss A 
artist, mor even 
pale Widow Drum 
are here ofte' 


Bigelow watches ov 
of the whole family. 
a “chimney sweep 
and arrangements 4 
enter the studio o 
purchase for him { 
Bigelow would endq 
my guardian is wisq 
hour, of the sacredn 
aims—of the earneg 
of heart and life, wh 
and arduous strugg 
weakness and temp 
by that steadfastne 
born of faith in God 
dilate, his chest he 
compressed as with 
achieve all this or d 
Ah, this guardian 
when he chooses! 
Bible, and read to 
intonation of his, th 
tion on the Mount. 
“Man shall not 
every word which p 
of God!” he repeal 
“Remember that, 
wholly fail.” 
I had read that stq 
heard it read as ma 
fore appreciated its 
eyes filled with tears 
crippled of soul, if q 
ever taken the trouh 
woman’s mission on 
sequence than an 
moulder of men o 
career of a dumb 
dead saint ? 
What has been th 
ble education, but t 
by bread alone, an 
and that the exce 
securing that bread 
a wealthy marriage 
me of spiritual wa 
church every Sunda 
the weekly religioug 
me that I was spirit 
no affinit y with goo 
to “renounce & 
and vanities 
all other six dg 
worship. 
Is it strange that 
run my heart, that 
ashamed to speak ‘ 
@ shy bird, catching 
& pet, seizing them 
wholly new a me, & 
hungry and dissatis 
and an outcas 
me; but I am 
ess,” and my guard 
“T trust you find 
Southmayd?” or, 4 
need? Please mak 
know you are at lib 
you want.” (Would 
for money, though.) 
sannah follows with 
“Eleanor, dear, 
think the flour is na 
biscuits are better ; * 
give Miss Southmay 
one pre done ; ” 
only things in ¥ 
teceston ! ” 
Rebecca does hely 
to her a great thing 
ations; besides, she 
ed in astronomy, 2 
Will's horoscope, wi 
bability of his b 
nited States, if he 
t gentleman h 
where—but here co 
lorous face. 
om is the mat 
» My nose—n 
thank the Lode that 
nose | ” 
“But what of you 
a importar 
aquiline prominence 
What of it? It s 
nians’ concer 
must know that Unc 
to take me home wi 
ancle, and h 
man’s plaste 
25 me, Cau 


“But you were wis 
the snow drifts in the 
8Nes, I know; t 
Third Symphony, the 
Tow night. But,” sh 
ofthe whole face, “ 

of Ue sme 

; nele’s hou 
Beethoyen.” 


T went down, and 
Peabody,” fine, he 
inner, much! 
‘n once made allu 
it is Rebecca’ 
. “ Miss Southmayd 
oe the aD) 
Our office to-da 
York. He will call’) 
I of our b 
t, anc 
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man was “a fri 

But not so, old Mr, 
a gtay eyes on m 
in & few raoments 
* One of those whis 
My ee then a 





